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Mardi Gras 


@@@ Celebration at New Oricans 





% ND for all transcontinental travel Southern Pacific 

| Company's palatial vestibule train, spanning the 

continent semi-weekly from ocean to ocean, affords 

in the highest degree security and comfort. It 

traverses a southern route free from the rigorous climates 
of more northern latitudes. 

Connections at San Antonio, Houston and New 


Orleans give prompt and easy access to St. Louis, Buffalo, 














Cincinnati, Washington, New York and all points north 


and east. 


EQUIPMENT.—Composite Car, Ladies’ Compartment and 
Parlor Car, Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car. 

TIME.—Fastbound leaves San Francisco 10:05 p. M. Tuesday 
and Saturday; leaves Los Angeles 3:00 Pp. M. Wednesday 





and Sunday; westbound leaves New Orleans 11:00 a. M. 
Monday and Tuesday, 





Superior Equipment, Superior Service and Superior Management 





distinguish, above all others 


| Sunset Limited |! 























A Royal Train 
Along A Royal Way 
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California 


. . Tourists 


Should know about the 


Southern Pacific 
Company’s 


new San Francisco and Los Angeles Limited, 
made up of day coach between San Francisco 
and Bakersfield, double drawing-room sleeping 
cars between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and dining car between San Francisco and 
Mendota, steam heated and gas lighted. 


Leaves LOS ANGELES.................... 7.00 P.M. 
THE ONE NIGHT TRAIN Strettxtanatscosooc0c: spe 
Leaves SAN FRANCISCO..................5.00 P.M. 
Between San Francisco and Los Angeles Arrives LOS ANGELES. ................... 7.45 A.M. 
Making but three stops enroute. 


Only passengers holding sleeping car tickets are admitted to the train, south bound, if destined to points beyond 
Bakersfield ; or north bound at Los Angeles. 


No extra fare is charged on this train, bi 
but only first-class tickets are accepted. $4 
The number of cars carried is strictly limit- 
ed, therefore secure accommodations early 
if you would travel on 


ore Det Monte ™ MONTEREY, CAL. 


Tn every detail and in all its 
environment ideally Californian. 








The Most Magnificent Hotel 
The Most Expansive Landscape 
The Most Varied Forests 
The Most Delightful Temperature 
The Most Superb Flowers 


IN ALL AMERICA 
ee 


One hundred and twentu-six acres of 
cultivated ground, and almost the whole 
of the peninsula of Monterey for a play- 
ground 


ae 


Send for illustrated Pamphlet to any agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, or for special monthly rates 
for January and February, write 


Geo. Schonewald, 


Manager 





PLEASE MENTION ‘“‘SUNSET’’ 




















ALONG THE LINE 


Of the Southern Pacific Company's Sunset, Ogden and 
Shasta Routes, in the States of California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, and the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, 
are many thousands of acres of fine lands suitable for 
all the varied purposes of American husbandry..%.%.%.% 


GRAZING, FRUIT GROWING, 
BEE RANCHES AND &* * * * 
GRAINS, & % tH HH HH 














These lands are offered for sale at remarkably low prices 
when the healthful climates, productive soils and exceed- 
ingly bright prospects for Western development are con- 
sidered. % 2% % % tt tt et tt Ut ot Ut 


LIBERAL TERMS 
TO INTENDING * 
SETTLERS & % % 
Make it possible for those possessing only a small cap- 
ital to avail themselves of these opportunities. % .% % 
MANUFACTURING 
SITES & & Ht HH 


Extremely favorable locations for manufacturing sites in 
important Western cities and towns with unexcelled trans- 
portation and power facilities. 9% .% .% 6 2% om ot ot ot ot 
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For information apply to principal representatives of the Southern Pacific Company, 
OR WRITE TO 


W. H. MILLS, Land -Agent C. P. R. R., JEROME MADDEN, Land Agent S. P. R. R., 


San Francisco, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. H. -ANDREWS, -Ading Land -Agent O. & C. R. R., 
“Portland, Or. 
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Interesting Publications sex:2--- 





HE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company issues a great variety of 
beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the resorts, products and industries of 

the states traversed by their lines and has for circulation many other publications issued 
by states, counties and cities. A partial list is given below. If you are interested in any 
particular feature write to the nearest agent of the Southern Pacific for a copy of the 
publication bearing on the subject, % 2% % eH He eH ee eH He et 


B-The New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interested in this 
meaty little publication. 


A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited vestibuled train, in which goblins and elfin sprites 
are the heroes and heroines. Handsomely illustrated and 
printed in colors. It is something to be treasured for its 
beauty alone. 


B-The Battle of Castle Crags, by Joaquin Miller; sixteen 
pages, isa thrilling narrative of a battle between the Indians 
and pioneers, which occurred in the early days near where 
the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, Castle 
Crag, is now located. A number of beautiful half-tone en- 
gravings embellish the pages. 


B-Vamos 4 México, is a graphic portrayal of the charac- 
teristics of our sister republic to the south, and the cities 
along the line traversed by the Sunset Eagle Pass Route to 
the capital city. It containsa portrait of President Diaz and 
numerous half-tone engravings of typical scenes. 


Habla V. Espanol? (Do you speak Spanish?) Is the in- 
terrogation appearing on a 12-page folder in which a care- 
fully selected list of phrases in most frequent use, is given in 
English and Spanish with the Spanish pronunciation in- 
tervening. The arrangement is very convenient and it 
should prove of value to those whose business or pleasure 
necessitates intercourse with the Spanish speaking people 
with whom we have recently become so closely associated. 


B-Semi-Tropic California, is a 48-page booklet descriptive 
of Southern California; profusely illustrated; contains 
map; list of family and tourist hotels im Los Angeles; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 


B-The Sportsman at Del [lonte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 


B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 


A-Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 


Sunset Library, is a series of small pocket booklets of 
from eight to thirty-two pages each, under titles as follows: 
No. 1, Old Absinthe House; No. 2, Vendetta Alley; No. 3, 
The French Opera; No. 4, New Orleans and Its Old Curiosity 
Shops. These set forth in attractive form some of the quaint 
features of the olden days, reminders of which still exist in 
the Crescent City. The title of No.5 is Nit! Nit isa collec- 
tion of humerous stories supposedly related by various 
prominent railway officials, whose identity is thinly veiled 
by whimsical orthography. The titles of No. 6, The Opal- 
Eyed Aztecs ; No. 7, The Vesper Bell of the Pecos, and No. 8, 
The White Indians, a Tale of the Yaqui country, sufficiently 
suggest their contents, which are more than ordinarily in- 
teresting tales of wierd adventure. No. 9, A Matter of 
Health, treats of the climatic advantages of Western Texas 
in general, and of the locality of Marfa in particular. 


B-Indio, a paper by Dr. Walter Lindley, reprinted from the 
New York Medical Record, twelve pages, four full-page 
half-tone illustrations. Dr. Lindley describes the remark- 
able climatic and atmospheric features of Indio on the Colo- 
rado Desert and indicates the benefits to be derived by 
persons suffering from bronchial or nervous diseases. 


Chronological History of the Spanish-American War is 
given in a neat vest pocket folder of 14 pages. 


Folders. Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, The Geysers of Lake 
County, Pacific Grove and Monterey Bay Resorts, Santa 
Cruz Mountains and Shasta Resorts, and Bartlett Springs 
are represented by illustrated folders, giving concise infor- 
mation as to the features, hotel accommodations of, and 
rates and routes to these noted resorts. 


The Coast Country of Texas, is a small sixteen-page 
folder laden with concrete facts and information for the 
agriculturist concerning southeastern Texas. 


Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publications 
are a great number ofsmall booklets, folders and leaflets is- 
sued by hotels and resorts relative to the accommodations 
and attractions of their respective establishments. Among 
them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel, Santa Monica; Paso 
Robles Hotel, Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara; 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado; Castle Crag, Shasta County, 
and many others. 


How to Obtain Chem. 


Any of the above publications will be sent on application to agents of the Southern Pacific Company named 
in Sunset. For publications prefixed A, send six cents in stamps; for those prefixed B, send two cents in stamps. 
All others listed above without prefix will be sent free postage prepaid. 
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THE CARNIVAL.~—ITs HISTORY. 


OWN where the green, sun-kissed waves of 
the Mexic Gulf wash the shores of the land 
for which the intrepid souls of France fought, 

bled and died, in an effort to push the fortunes of 
Louis and the mother country, the gay-clad Car- 
nival flourishes like the proverbial bay tree. 

Like the glowing pages of a book of heroic 
ballads, peopled by lion-hearted Richards, swarthy 
Saracens, plumed knights, doughty Esquires and 
lovely maidens, the festivals of Shrove Tuesday ; 


fair significant, ‘‘ Tuesday the Fat,’’ are rotund 
with their garniture of mirth and jollity. Laughter 
and mimicry, patron saints of the ‘‘ Mardi Gras,”’ 
rule upon a throne too small for themselves and 
sad-eyed care, and as the leaves of the book turn 
they disclose a vista in which the Muses revel, 
and gods and goddesses of all mythological degrees 
and circumstances reign o’er kingdoms as evanes- 
cent as the webs spun by Titania’s spiders. Over 
kingdoms as fragile as the inner petals of the 





A Bevy of Mardi Gras.’ 
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lotus and yet as net with legend 
and tradition as that starry blossom of 
mysterious Nile and sphinx-like Egypt. 
Kingdoms in which hearts play the parts 
of wise men, and heads throw oppressive 
wisdom to the winds that fickle merri- 
ment be there enshrined for a quick pass- 
ing day. 

For half a century New Orleans, that 
semi-tropical metropolis by the Missis- 
sippi, has practically reveled in its 
traditions of Mardi Gras. Originally 
celebrated as a festival of the Catholic 
Church, its proportions gradually in- 
creased until it encompassed the whole 
people of the city, and, spreading thence, 
took possession of the inhabitants of the 
smaller towns of Louisiana, until each 
hamlet in the State, or at least those 
villages in which the Catholic faith and 
the language of France were equally 
predominant, had each its Mardi Gras 
celebration and its attendant jollity and 
mild license. 

To-day, the holiday has little of the 
church but tradition. It has leaped, as it 
were, from the bonds of religion, and 
created a quasi religion all its own. A 
sentiment peculiarly distinct from all 
other sentiments, inasmuch as the heart 
is the prime organ and the tenets of con- 
vention and orthodox usage are trampled 
under foot for the time being and car- 
peted with a thousand flowers and 
mellow good feeling. 

The Mardi Gras as a church calendar 
day immediately precedes the first day of Lent. It 
is the prelude to a season of social hibernation 
when the wings of the chrysalis model into new 
beauty and the tired body reposes quietly in the 
cocoon of enforced moderation. The forty days of 
Lent are dull enough, viewed from a social stand- 
point, and yet, although primarily a Catholic insti- 
tution, followed by the Episcopal faith in its 
observance, the other sects are not impervious to 
its lessons in cosmopolitan New Orleans. 

For this reason possibly, ushering as it does a 
long period of social idleness upon the people gener- 
ally, the season of the Carnival is eagerly seized 
upon by a joyous populace and the hours spent in a 
whirl of merriment, ad crescendo, as it were, cul- 
minating in a final blaze of color, and rhythmic 
music just as the Lenten morn is gently thrust upon 
the earth, and as the sad-hued tones of the peniten- 
tial song rise to the early dawn, the bedraggled 
skirts of the Mardi Gras fade from the view, and 
the feast is over. 

As mentioned before, for over half a century New 
Orleans has known the Carnival. Its inception 
was naturally mild and inoffensive. It may—in 
truth, it must have been the color scheme of the 
Florentine festivals or the flowers of the Carnival 
in bright Venice, that set the feet of the Orleanian 
first tripping in grotesque attire. 

For years the celebration was confined to a series 
of street scenes in which the silken mask and 
straight-laced domino served to conceal the face and 
figure of the aspirant. There was, as one may 
easily imagine, the same convivial spirit as that 
which animated the celebrant of to-day, and, too, 
there may, in a spirit of emulation, have been the 
love stories and innocent intrigues which form not 
the least attraction of the Carnivals of the old 
world. That be as it may, however. 

With its proportions ever swelling, the carnival, 
or “‘ Mardi Gras’’ as it was termed, for the major 
part of its existence grew upon the people. The 


Arrival of Rex, 1897. 





Sailors of U.S.S.‘‘ Maine”’ Preceding King's Barge. 


domino was improved upon in a multiplicity of 
styles, and the simple disguises of early days were 
almost annihilated by a mystic medley of attires, 
grotesque and incongruous, admirable and delight- 
ful, amazing and astounding. The birds and 
beasts of the fields, the fish of the seas, the 
presumed inhabitants of the nether world, every 
element of fact and fancy, were given representa- 
tion in the ranks of the maskers, until the whirl 
grew madder, the people gayer, and the scene 
more inspiring. 

In the celebration, Chaos was everywhere, the 
only organization attempting a concise and definite 
demonstration being the “‘ Mystic Crewe, or Crewe 
of Comus ”’ which had its inception during the 
vear 1857, over forty years ago, and which is to- 
day one of the leading carnival associations of the 
Crescent City. 

Save for this single exception, the observance of 
the day--Shrove Tuesday, or ‘* Mardi Gras,’’ was 
by unorganized bands of strolling maskers usually 
frequenting the lower or French quarters of the 
city. This condition of affairs obtained until 
January, 1872, when the Merry Monarch of the 
Carnival was born. 


REX, KING OF THE CARNIVAL. 


The necessity for organization was made ap- 
parent by the continually growing interest mani- 
tested in the festival. The day was growing in 
popularity, not alone in New Orleans, but through- 
out the State, and even the country at large had 
begun to view the occasion as a fit period to visit 
this chief Southern city. 

Sentiment was added to and commercial instincts 
began to realize the moment of the Mardi Gras. 
It was ascertained that the Carnival brought 
visitors to New Orleans, and that these visitors 
when they returned home usually carried empty 
purses; the shopkeepers and hostelries being the 
richer that the birds of passage were the poorer. 
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The opportunity was too good to be lost, and 
straightway, inspired by patriotism, business and 
social ambition, a few public-spirited men met, dis- 
cussed, acted with commendable vigor and en- 
thusiasm, and the result was that when Mardi 
Gras opened its eyes on the 13th day of February, 
1872, good Rex had been born, and, ere the day had 
vanished, the Lord of Misrule and Merriment had 
come into his kingdom. He had been welcomed 
with spontaneous admiration and enthusiasm, and 
his throne in the hearts of his people was as firmly 
fixed as if he had come into his monarchial honors 
a half century before. 

The initial celebration of Rex was confined to an 
entrance into ‘‘ The Favorite City’’ from his sea- 
girt isle in the Carib Sea. Blown by softest 
zephyrs, his bark had ascended the yellow Mis- 
sissippi and dropped anchor at the quay. With 
crash of cymbal, and blare of trumpet, the King 
had landed with his retinue, all clad in doublet and 
hose, mysteriously masked, and had been met by 
the high officials of the city and presented with the 
golden keys which opened not only the “‘ conserv- 
ing gates,” but the hearts of the populace as well. 

This coming of Rex paved the way for the mag- 
nificent pageants which characterize the festivals of 
to-day. It was not for some time after the first 
arrival of Rex that the gorgeous processions were 
evolved from the celebrations, save for the proces- 
sions of Comus, but the idea, once set successfully 
on foot, grew with the years. The pageantry of 
horse and trapping of war, the panoply of State and 
the arm of the military were made more important 
by the addition of wondrous conceptions and elab- 
orate execution of design. 

The legalizing of ‘‘ Mardi Gras”’ as a 
State holiday by the Legislature, under 
Governor H. C. Warmoth, was one of 
the results of an imperial mandate by Rex 
on his first visit, and this contributed to 
the success of the Carnival as a whole. 

ear by year the celebration grew. In 
addition to the arrival of Rex, which took 
place the day before Mardi Gras, there 
followed the gay procession of that 
monarch on Shrove Tuesday, and then 
the Mystic Krewe of Comus and the 
Knights of Proteus added to the general 
hilarity by wonderfully ornate pageants, 
gorgeous in their color and weird in their 
conception. These features sandwich the 
day procession of Rex on Mardi Gras, 
both being given at night, the one of Pro- 
teus on Monday and that of Comus on 
Tuesday, winding up the season most 
fittingly and with becoming pomp and 
brilliancy. : 

Aside from the processions of the im- 
mediate Mardi Gras, there sprang into 
existence a dozen Carnival societies hav- 
ing for their purpose the lengthening o- 
the merry season. This was easily acf 
complished. The populace was ripe for it 
and society gladly lent its aid. With 
this assistance the societies were success- 
ful from their inception, and, while not 
for the edification or direct amusement 
of the masses, they serve to accentuate 
the jollity and joy of the occasion by 
spreading over a period of fully four 
weeks the color and spirit which had been 
confined originally to a couple of days. 

These may be regarded as contributing 
features and as such may also be considered 
as supplying additional enthusiasm and 
verve to the festival. They are purely 
social functions, in which society per se is 


naturally in the ascendant and the moving element. 
At the same time they afford the ‘‘ stranger within 
the gates”’ an opportunity ot participating in their 
most alluring phases and delights—this, of course, 
dependent upon his possessing the key which 
unlocks society’s doors. 

Thus, one may see at a glance, how the Carnival 
has flourished. Its fame is not local or even na- 
tional. Itis universal. The vast sums of money 
annually expended by the public-spirited and en- 
terprising citizens of New Orleans—and it must 
here be borne in mind that the societies and 
pageants with the one exception of Rex, are private 
and exclusive—has brought about a result only 
commensurate with the energy displayed. 

Thousands upon thousands of persons from all 
parts of the country, throng the Crescent City dur- 
ing the Carnival festivities, and, seeing once, must 
see again. 


THE PAGEANTS OF THE CARNIVAL. 


Possibly the features of the Carnival at New 
Orleans which create the greatest impression upon 
the average visitor is that portion of the celebra- 
tion made attractive through the pageantry of the 
several organizations mentioned, including a newer 
aspirant for the plaudits of the observers, ‘‘ The 
Phunny Phorty Phellows.”’ 

That this pageantry does impress is not at all 
surprising, as one must realize upon the slightest 
reflection. There is nothing which pleases better 
than color; color that is harmonious, and well se- 
lected with a view to effect. It matters not that this 





Street Maskers 
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color be evanescent; that it fades into the night 
and is swallowed by the distance. It was, and as 
it was, so does the recollection treasure, even though 
the remembrance be vague and minus details. 

Then, as the various pageants are literally each 
a grand color scheme, it follows that they must, 
and they do, charm. Add to their flamboyant 
characteristics, a wonderful scope of form, exem- 
plified in oddly grotesque and unusually ornate 
combinations; a series of magnificent cars replete 
with glitter ; silver and gold tinsel, falling cascades, 
waving grasses, groups of nymphs, naiads, kings, 
gods and symbolical creatures, and the picture is 
complete. 

The character of these street processions necessi- 
tates a vast deal of labor. No sooner does the one 
celebration come to an end, than art and ingenuity 
are combined to devise a series of presentations for 
the ensuing festival. 

A council of the master minds in each organiza- 
tion is held and a plan mapped out for the work of 
the year. The selection of a subject is the most 
difficult problem to be solved, and when it is con- 
sidered that the ancient and mythological lore of 
the countries of the old world have contributed 
to the success of the various pageants at one time 
or another, it may be understood how difficult are 
the questions which must be answered. 

The gamut of fairyland had been run; the rhymes 
of childhood have been illustrated; the legends of 
the savage, the chronicles of the Viking, the tradi- 
tions of the Orient, the stories of old Greece, and 
a host of more or less weird and ancient subjects 
have found form in one or the other of the remark- 
able processions. There has been nothing like 
them in history, and even the barbaric splendor of 
Nero’s march into Rome does not eclipse the golden 
pilgrimages of Comus, Proteus and Rex, in this 
latter-day New Orleans. 

Once the subject for the procession selected, the 
artists are set to work designing the floats, group- 


ings and costumes. These latter are not mere 
cambric, but are what the gamin calls ‘‘ the real 
thing.”’ Silks, satins and velvets enter almost ex- 
clusively into the costumes of the dramatis per- 
sone. 

The ornamentation of the sixty odd cars which 
comprise the three grand pageants is chiefly of 
papier mache. This work was formerly accom- 
plished in Paris, but, while some is still imported 
from the French capital, the major portion is now 
manufactured in New Orleans, the modelers hav- 
ing been brought to that city some years since. 

Fully eleven months are occupied in completing 
the floats, the several organizations owning im- 
mense sheds beneath which the work is carried on, 
secure from the eyes of the ‘‘ outside” observer. 
Secrecy is the great desideratum, and in all the 
years which have elapsed since the inception of the 
organizations, the public has never been cognizant 
of the text of the pageants until their final appear- 
ance on the streets of the metropolis. 

They are a source of never-ending joy to the 
throngs which crowd the streets to view them. By 
day the gorgeous spectacle waxes the enthusiasm of 
the spectators into a fever of excitement. Accom- 
panying, the promiscuous maskers make merry 
with the good-natured beholders and run riot in the 
warm air. By night, the crush is extreme, and, 
with a hundred bands playing, red lights and all 
the glowing concomitants of such a gala oc- 
casion, and the great hum of Carnival merriment, 
the processions wind their way among the crowds, 
great blots of color in a swirling sea of humanity. 

And yet, save the pageant of Rex, the expense 
of which is borne by a large number of the business 
interests, the vast outlay necessary for a successful 
culmination comes directly from the purses of the 
individual members of the several organizations, 
who find sufficient recompense for their outlay in 
the grateful clamors of the people and the fame the 
processions and balls give the city. 





A CALENDAR OF THE CARNIVAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


= UESDAY, the Fat,’ will be ushered into a 
brilliant existence the coming carnival 
period of 1899, by an unusually lengthy 

and ornate series of delightful social functions and 

imposing pageants. In these the youth and beauty 
of New Orleans will shine with a refulgence in- 
creased by a galaxy of past triumphs. 

The Carnival, in the ‘‘ Delightful City’’ has for 
the past five years been increasing in its many- 
colored phases and proportions, and from ‘“‘ Bath- 
urst,’’ the famed scribe of the Mystic Court of Rex, 
the Merry Monarch of Misrule, we learn, sub rosa 
of course, that the festivities of 1899, commencing 
with the function of the ‘‘ Twelfth Night Revelers”’ 
in January, and culminating with the pageants and 
balls of Rex and Comus on Shrove Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14th, also good St. Valentine’s Day, will 
transcend in brilliancy and excitement all previous 
festivals. 

The Mardi Gras celebrations of New Orleans are 
famous throughout the length and breadth of the 
world, and they usher, with a gay and sparkling 
prelude into its sad-toned existence, restful Lent. 
Occurring, as they do, in the middle of the winter 
tourist season, their attractiveness to the transcon- 
tinental voyageur is beyond question. 

The festivals of 1899 will include the tableaux 
and balls of the following carnival organizations: 

** TWELFTH NIGHT REVELERS,”’ founded upon 
the old English custom of celebrating the twelfth 


night after Christmas, Epiphany, a festival also 
observed by the Church of Rome and others. Janu- 
ary 6, 1899. 

** ATLANTEANS,” one of the older Carnival insti- 
tutions, its name being taken from the initial cele- 
bration which elaborated the destruction of the 
mythical continent of Atlantis, spoken of by Plato. 
February 7, 1899. 

‘“HIGH PRIESTS OF MITHRAS,”’’ a recent social 
organization, whose tableaux have been particularly 
ornate and enjoyable. February 6, 1899. 

** KREWE OF NEREUS,” organized in 1896 by a 
number of the social leaders of New Orleans. 
‘* Nereus’”’ was the chief of the water deities, the 
father of the Nereides or sea nymphs. The god 
was distinguished for his wisdom and love of truth 
and was endowed with the gift of prophecy. Janu- 
ary 30, 1899. 

**CONSUS’”’ represents a latter-day Carnival 
society, which has attracted considerable attention 
among its kindred associations by reason of its 
brilliant functions. Consus was one of the Roman 
gods devoted to joy and jollity. February 10, 1899. 

** THE ELVES OF OBERON,”’ which for several 
years have made merry in the days antedating 
‘Fat Tuesday,” and presented many beautiful and 
popular tableaux and balls. is not the least of the 
Carnival organizations. Oberon was the fabled 
King of the Fairies in medizval mythology, and 
was the Elfin Elbricht. He is fabled in France as 
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pact ‘ay oe ait 
. oe Auberich, and 
“ihe . was, with his 
consort, Queen 


Titania, habitant 
of India, cross- 
ing to Northern Europe to dance by the moon’s 
rays. In England the monarch is known as 
Oberon, and is familiar as such to all readers of 
Shakespeare who remember the fairy in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. February 2d. 

‘* THE KREWE OF PROTEUS,” the organization 
of that name, was instituted in the early part of 
1882, and has continued from that time to celebrate 
the Carnival with unusually handsome balls and 
tableaux, the function taking place at the Old 
French Opera House on the evening preceding 


Mardi Gras in the French Quarter. 


Shrove Tuesday. February 13th. 

; “* Proteus,”’ the ‘‘ patron saint’’ of 
& the organization, was the mythological 
son of the god Neptune, and, while 
supposed to exercise the péculiar func- 
tions of his sire, had in reality the 
keeping of the seals or sea calves, 
which he drove up every day from the 
depths of the ocean to feed and sleep 
on the rocks and shores. Proteus was 
able to assume any form he desired 
and because of this peculiarity he was 
selected as the especial divinity of the 
Carnival society. The pageant of 
Proteus, the night of his ball, is one 
of the strongest attractions of the 
Mardi Gras. February 13th. 

**MOMUS,”’ the god of wit and ridi- 
cule, was the son of Night without a 
father, and was the judge in the con- 
test of skill between Neptune, Minerva 
and Vulcan. Typifying the idiosyn- 
crasies of the god, the association, 
‘* Knights of Momus,’’ was founded years since, 
and its social features are among the brightest of 
the Carnival season. February oth. 

The arrival of Rex, the Jolly King of the Car- 
nival. during the Monday preceding ‘‘ Mardi Gras,’’ 
and the pageant, reception and ball of the mystic 
monarch, which are held Tuesday noon and 
night, are inspiring features upon the festal 
countenance of the day. 

Rex had his glorious inception in the year 1872 
and has reigned over a faithful people ever since. 

The ‘‘ PHUNNY PHORTY PHELLOWS,” an 
organization, grotesque and incongruous in its con- 
ceptions, satirizes the color and beauty of its kin- 
dred, and must excite laughter, good natured and 
loud, by reason of its street display, which takes 
place Shrove Tuesday, and is followed by a most 
enjovable ball the same afternoon, February 14th. 

‘* THE MYSTIC KREWE OF COMUS,”’ is proba- 
bly the oldest Carnival organization in New 
Orleans. It was formed in 1857, and its ball and 
pageant, both of which occur the evening of 
the day of Mardi Gras, Tuesday, mark in glowing 
chapters, the passing of the festival, February 14th. 

Comus was the god of revelry and mirth, and is 
usually depicted with a masque partly concealing 
his features. 

Add to all of the foregoing, a motley crew of in- 
discriminate maskers, a reign of mirth and fun, 
and one may secure a fair idea of what means the 
Mardi Gras in the Crescent City. 





OTHER ATTRACTIONS OF THE CRESCENT CITY 


St. Louis Cathedral, dedicated to St. Louis, 
the patron of France, built in the style of the 
Renaissance in 1794. 

The French Market, on the levee near Jackson 
Square and Cathedral. 

Old St. Louis Cemetery, the ancient French and 
Spanish place of sepulchre. 

Campo Santo of St. Roch, the Chapel of Miracles. 

Metairie, one of the loveliest cemeteries in the 
world. 


The French Quarter, below Canal Street to 
Elysian Fields. 


The Cabildo, or old Spanish places of Justice, 
flanking the Cathedral of St. Louis. 


Howard Library and Memorial, near Lee Circle. 
The Houses of Cable, in the French Quarter. 


Old Absinthe House, Vendetta Alley, Jackson’s 
old headquarters, and a hundred other locations of 
antique interest and historical associations. 
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A MARDI! Gras DAY. 


T was the morning of the ‘‘ Mardi Gras.’? Dawn 
had broken clear, and the slight haze en- 
veloping the city had been dissipated by the 

pleasant wind which came in from the west. The 
gorgeous procession of Proteus that had filled the 
city with enthusiasm the preceding night was still 
fresh in the minds of the people when they awoke 
from their slumbers on the last and most auspicious 
day of the carnival season. The echoes of the 
martial music, which had filled the streets as 
Proteus and his brilliant retinue had passed, still 
seemed to reverberate. 

While the streets were comparatively deserted 
when the sun began to warm the house tops, the 
throng quickly grew as the time passed, and by 
ten o’clock the principal thoroughfares in the central 
portion of the city were well crowded, the majority 
of the individuals being sightseers from other 
sections of the country, all on the alert to catch 
the first signs of the day’s festival. There was an 
air of expectancy. It seemed to pervade the masses 
as they good-naturedly jostled one another along 
the sidewalks of Canal street. Every countenance 
seemed to bear the impress of indefinable anticipa- 
tion. The color picture the night before had but 
whetted the appetite of the people for something 
newer and something more strange. The crowd 
seemed like little children out for a long-sought 
holiday, and, as it grew thicker and thicker, this 
main avenue of the city was absolutely inspiring 
in its constantly changing appearance. The hun- 
dred and one balconies from Chartres to Rampart 


streets, on both sides of Canal, were already filled 
with thousands of spectators who had either pur- 
chased these most desirable points of elevation or 
had accepted the hospitable courtesies of the many 
clubs located on this thoroughfare. From every 
flagstaff the royal colors of Rex floated proudly in 
the breeze, and so did these colors festoon and gar- 
land the wide galleries and fronts of the business 
establishments on Canal, Camp, St. Charles, 
Royal, Bourbon, Dauphine, and, in fact, every 
central avenue. The shop windows were gay in 
the chosen colors of the monarch, and the itinerant 
vender of Carnival novelties had for a week been 
plying his trade with wonderful success. 

The result of this was to clothe the central por- 
tions of the city in a blaze of color which seemed 
to find its reflection inthe hearts of the people. The 
regal crown with its littie knot of yellow, purple 
and green silk was prominent upon the coat la- 
pels of the men and upon the corsages of the women. 




















— 


And They Threw Bonbons as the Floats Passed. 
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Rex Pageant on Canal Street. 


Every wagon and carriage that was driven by, was 
ornamented in some manner or other, and from the 
trolley poles of the hundreds of electric cars which 
added to the motion and color of Canal street, flut- 
tered the banner of the King of the Carnival. 

It is an odd thing, this Mardi Gras sentiment, 
and it seems peculiar in New Orleans alone. It, 
like the Carnival itself, has been the result of 
evolution, growing constantly with the successive 
celebrations until it has become a part of every 
dweller in New Orleans. The sentiment seems 
contagious. Reflected in the faces of the city people 
themselves, it springs into full-fledged being in the 
hearts and minds of the visitor and there it remains 
until the Carnival has faded upon the wings of 
night and disappeared for another twelve months. 
Young and old alike seem to experience the effects 
of this Carnival sentiment. The joyous laugh of 
the young generation finds its echo in the breast of 
the elder. Everything is jollity, and the wonder- 
ful good nature which is a feature of the celebration, 
is in itself most remarkable. No matter how 
thick the crowd, how dense the jam, or how 
severe the crush, everybody is smiling, and ill 
humor is conspicuous by its utter absence. 

So it was on this day. When the noon hour 
arrived everybody was ripe for anything, and occa- 
sional bursts of melody from a passing band would 
elicitan enthusiastic chorus of yells from the smaller 
folk in the street, and then, as the promiscuous 
maskers seemed suddenly to pour out of each side 
street, discharging themselves as it were into the 
current of humanity which sweptto and fro upon the 
greatcentral avenue, the carnival enthusiasm seemed 


to break out with violent spontaneity. Spectators 
from the balconies above threw handfuls of bon- 
bons into the crowds below; wagons filled with 
maskers of every social degree and of every con- 
ceivable costume paraded, escorted in many in- 
stances by a mixed throng of maskers on foot. 

There was a continuous cry of “‘ Mardy Graw ”’ 
(Mardi Gras), and in this connection it is rather 
peculiar to note how the appellation has been 
bestowed upon the individual while originally being 
applied solely to the festival. Mardi Gras, trans- 
lated, literally, means ‘‘ Fat Tuesday.’? While a 
church festival of the Catholic faith, possibly con- 
ceived during the early davs of the Catholic church 
in Italy, its religious significance has practically dis- 
appeared in Louisiana. At one time, ‘‘ Fat Tues- 
dav,”’ or as itis termed in other church calendars, 
“Shrove Tuesday,’’ was the day upon which the 
penitents confessed their sins to the priests, and 
otherwise made religious provision for the Lenten 
observances. In England, Shrove Tuesday was 
known as Pancake Day, because after confession, 
the remainder of the day was celebrated with a 
pancake feast, and a modest hilarity on the part of 
the church members. Atany rate, the term ‘‘ Mardi 
Gras ’”’ is now as much applicable to the individual 
masker as it is to the day, and as it was to the 
church festival. 

On this particular day the crowd of individual 
maskers seemed unusually large, and as these 
maskers are responsible for a very large proportion 
of the interest bestowed upon the anniversary, 
it would seem that this individual feature ought to 
be encouraged ‘by the people of the Carnival City. 
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It injects a vast amount of energy into the masses, 
gives a constantly changing color scheme to the 
day, and affords the thousands of spectators a 
never-ending fund of amusement. 

As the hour approached when the pageant of Rex 
was scheduled to reach Canal street, humanity 
seemed to converge in the one direction. Car after 
car, reaching the scene, discharged its load of pas- 
sengers, and then laboriously threading its way, 
returned to the outlying sections of the city to 
bring in a fresh crowd. The balconies, the side- 
walks, the streets, and the wide neutral ground 
with its network of car tracks, were thronged with 
a dense mass of sightseers. There was a loud hum 
of laughter and conversation. The toot of the toy 
trumpet and tin horn, the shrill note of the siren 
whistle, the cat-calls of the gamins, the twang of 
the banjo, the thump of the tambourine, and a med- 
ley of other noises welled with constantly augment- 
ing strength, as the expectant mass of humanity 
grew thicker and thicker. 

Suddenly there was a hush. The next instant 
there was a great chorus of admiring plaudits, 
as, preceded by a platoon of police and a magnifi- 
cent band, the title car of the Rex procession turned 
the corner of Camp street and began its peregrina- 
tion of Canal street, followed by the nineteen other 
floats which comprised the magnificent pageant. 
Slowly and with frequent halts the cars of Rex 
jolted over the granite blocks of the avenue, until the 
entire pageant was located in full sight of the people. 

It was practically impossible to jostle one’s way 
in any direction, so dense was the crowd. The 
only avenue through which it seemed possible to 
move was a narrow alley made by the police in 
an effort to keep a path clear for Rex. No sooner 
was this made, however, than it closed and was 
only again forced open by the procession itself. 

The pageant of Rex, followed by that of the 
Phunny Phorty Phellows, was on Canal street for 
fully three-quarters of an hour, and the scene dur- 
ing that period beggared description. It was likea 
giant kaleidoscope in which the bits of gay-colored 
humanity were focused in a never-ending series of 
attractive views. 

The pageant passed on down to the point of its 
dissolution—the French Opera House, and the vast 
assembly sought its many domiciles to rest, for the 


closing chapters were to be written that night. 
The maskers held on for some hours, however, and 
then they too disappeared. 

By dusk, the story of the morning was repeated. 
The smaller avenues emptied their throngs into the 
vortex of St. Charles avenue and Canal street 
until the tide seemed to flood every available point 
of vantage. The club buildings, hotels and news- 
paper offices were literally ablaze with electrical] 
illumination. Every individual seemed nerved to a 
proper sense of the situation and was determined 
to carry the festival to a glorious conclusion. 

So it was, that the pageant of Comus found the 
city stirred from circumference to center, and as it 
moved ponderously along its route, the very heavens 
were lighted by the illumination below. The 
dazzling glare of the electric lights, red and yellow 
fire pots, the bursting of rockets, and the blazing 
of the wide torches, carried by stalwart negro at- 
tendants, each cast a different glow upon the silver 
and golden tinsel, and the spangles of the proces- 
sional figures and designs. 

The effect was bewildering and one was lost in 
the maze of color. The ornate representations, the 
dancing figures on the floats, the gleaming of Carni- 
val jewels, all combined to dazzle the eye and con- 
fuse the brain. The monstrous creatures of papier 
mache, the fairy castles and Brobdingnagian 
flowers, nodding as the floats jolted on, gave an 
uncanny appearance to the scene and at times sug- 
gested the Inferno itself. It seemed like a dream in 
its entirety, and only when the glowing pageant 
passed out of sight did the eye and mind resume a 
normal condition. 

But it all came to an end. Comus passed on and 
on, like his predecessors. Through the throngs, on 
and on, until the divinity halted at the old French 
Opera House, and the fairies and gnomes, the 
butterflies and bees, the birds and the beasts passed 
one bv one into the great building. 

Then, all over the city, sounded the lute and the 
timbrel, and feet tripped in lightsome devotion to 
gyrating Terpsichore. Cavaliers and damsels, 
knights and ladyes fayre, Fausts and Marguerites, 
and a score of Mephistos chased the hours on wings 
of joy and of love, until the dawn came again and 
the feast was over. 


VALE CARNIVAL. 


It came with a burst, like the sun from acloud, 
And spread o’er the town like a garment of gold, 
And the shadows were light with the gleam of it all, 
This quick time of merriment, pageant and ball ; 
This frolicsome era which never grows old. 


It came like a storm which had grown in the hills, 
That had gathered its strength as it rose from the earth, 
But its power, like that of some deity kind, 
Had fed upon mildness; had tempered the wind. 
And the tempest was pregnant with nothing but mirth, 


And the showers were sparkling, as golden they fell 
Where the joy and the merriment grew by the hour; 
And matron and maid cast all sad care aside, 
And, laughing and happy, went on with the tide— 
For this Tuesday the ‘‘ Fat’’ has unlimited power. 


And the storm poured unceasing through darkness till dawn, 
But the glamour grew brighter as night grew apace; 
All nature conspiring in Carnival’s cause, 
Held Time in abeyance while raged the sweet wars, 
And victors and vanquished continued the chase. 


But now it is over; the tempest has passed ; 

The gold and the glitter hath rolled from the view; 
The color hath vanished, and lo, in its stead, 
The morning is sombre with pinions of lead ; 

Humanity feedeth on ashes and rue. 


While, shriven and saintly, sweet Lent with its rest 
Is ushered ’pon mankind; in sackcloth ’tis clad; 
The feasting is over, the penance begins; 
The earth with becoming solemnity rings, 
And even the hearts of the sated grow sad. 


H. M. Mayo. 
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THE FRENCH OPERA HOUSE 


HE Old French Opera House of New Orleans 
was erected in 1859, a period when the opera 
in the Crescent City was in the very heyday 

of its glory and success. The establishment was 


then considered as being the finest building of its 
kind in the entire country and even now, after forty 
vears of existence, it is doubtful, if in all the States, 
there is another Temple of the Arts which can 
exceed it in either size or unique attractions. It 
was the result of the demands of the music-loving 
people. 


The opera has been the social feature of 




















At the Comus Ball, French Opera House. 


the people of New Orleans from the very beginning 
of the present century, and the building of to-day, 
is the third erected for the accommodation of the 
opera and its patrons, each exceeding the other in 
point of size, luxury and convenience. 

There is no lack of room in the present institu- 
tion, the auditorium indeed being the smallest 
part of the great edifice. The space given over to 
the foyers, halls and porticos, would in itself supply 


AND THE CARNIVAL BALLS. 


the demands of the average theatre of to-day, to say 
nothing of the property rooms, dressing apartments 
and conveniences for singers, ballet and work- 
men, which are interesting features of the structure. 

Located in the heart of the French quarter, yet 
only a short distance from Canal Street, and sur- 
rounded by a score of institutions bearing legends 
which would rather seem to imply a location in Old 
France than New Orleans, the French Opera House, 
during the winter social season is the very center 
of attraction, and on opera nights is frequented 
by the wealth and 
culture of the 
Southern City. 

Its crowning 
gloryis during the 
Carnival. Then 
does its historic 
proportions glow 
with the lustre of 
a thousand lights 
and its interior 
present a scene 
glorious and in- 
spiring enough to 
satisfy the most 
exacting. 

Night after 
night is its audi- 
torium given over 
to the dance, the 
stage being ex- 
tended far into the 
parquet. Here do 
the various Car- 
nival organiza- 
tion signalize 
their festivals by 
a series of tab- 
leaux and balls 
that eclipse any- 
thing of alike 
nature elsewhere. 

The youth and 
beauty of the city 
gather on these 
numerous occa- 
sions, each suc- 
ceeding . function 
a trifle more bril- 
liant than the one 
which preceded it, 
the series culmi- 
nating in a grand 
blaze of barbaric 
splendor on the 
nightof the Mardi 
Gras, when 
Comus brings the 
_ gay season to an 
4 end. 

Every social 
function of the 
Carnival is held 

within the magnificent old building at the corner 
of Bourbon and Toulouse Streets. The Carnival 
deities nold forth from the ball of the Twelfth Night 
Revelers early in January, until Lent robs the 
season of its light. Rex is the single exception, 
this more cosmopolitan monarch celebrating his 
majority in the immense Washington Artillery Hall 
on St. Charles Street, in which, during the day, he 
holds his reception. 
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HOW THE FIVE-SPOT BROKE THE RECORD. 


BEING A VERACIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS FAST RUN OF THE NORTH STAR LIMITED. 


‘And when the last lantern shall wave its last signal, 
And when the last engine shall scream its response, 
And when the last trainman shall sign the last order, 
And the train take the siding and not take offense ; 
’Tis then you may hear in the roar and the rumble, 
In the echo of whistle, the clanging of bell, 
In brave talk of brakemen, the fireman’s last grumble, 
The story that History, awakening, shall tell.’’ 


From “ Songs of the Right of Way.”’ 


be otherwise than a pleasant occupation if 

you will but stop to consider with what com- 
forts and luxuries you are surrounded; but if 
you would do this it were weli that you were on 
time at the station; —your watch, and I am not ques- 
tioning its accuracy, for | know that you take more 
pride in it than anything else next to your good 


I tte cours at space on Sunset Limited cannot 





“‘ They do be tellin’ me,”’ said Mr. Rafferty, ‘‘that there be two 


hundred varieties of owls that hoots, besides Scotchmen.”’ 


name, is far more apt to be slow than that train. 
You may forget to wind your watch for all your 
pride; but the men in charge of Sunset Limited 
have no such privilege of forgetfulness. 

So I was in good time at the station, and, finding 
that several minutes were due to pass before the 
train did, | turned my satchel over to the station 
baggageman and sat down on the double-end truck 
beside my good friend, Mr. Rafferty. 

Mr. Rafferty has a better eye for sighting 
rails than any other man of my acquaintance. 
He has a large and varied experience in rail- 
roading, collected in thirty different degrees of 
latitude. Of course what he does not know 
about the financing, building and operating of 
railroads, it would be impossible for an office- 
seeking statesman to tell him,—and that is 
saying a gooddeal. Mr. Rafferty, who is now 
a roadmaster, and has acquired a calm and 
contemplative mien, filled his pipe anew and | 
settled myself to hear another chapter of the 
History That Has Been Made. 

‘* They do be tellin’ me,”’ said Mr. Rafferty, 
‘that there be two hundred varieties of owls 
that hoots, besides Scotchmen ; an’ now we’ve 
got wan that toots. Is this new limited be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles that 
goes to slape in wan town an’ wakes up in 
the other a rayl go? 

He was assured that it was a “‘rail go’’ to 
the extent of forty-five miles per hour where 
there were no hills to climb. 

‘“*That reminds me,” said Mr. Rafferty, 
‘*whin I was workin’ for an’ workin’ a road 
several degrees north av the snow line. Did! 
ever tell vou how the Five Spot bruk the 
record? No? 

‘* The North Star Limited was a fast train 
as fast trains wint in those days, an’ it was 
run by a fast lot av people until a deceiver 
tuk the line unto his bosom. The train car- 
ried five cars an’ we called her the Five Spot 
to distinguish her from the Gineral Manager’s 
special, which the same was an ace, though 
she sometimes played the deuce. 

“Ah, ’twill be some time an’ more I’m a 
thinkin’ whin I disricollect that day. Itwasa 
large fine day wid a flourish av sunset at the 
ind like the red tail light av old man Martin’s 
way freight. 

‘The way av the recorrd-breakin’ was as 
easy an’ onexpected as kissin’ a purty gurrl. 
We wint down to worrk that mornin’ in ac- 
cordance wid the Rools an’ Regylashuns, but 
the road had just acquired a deceiver, an’, as 
we hadn’t seen the ghost canter for a matter 
av two months, we was what you call—eh? 
—contimplative. I was boss of a section at 
the time, so | calls a halt at the two-tharty- 
nine post for obsarvashuns. 

‘**Finnegan, me jayologist,’ I obsarves 
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softly, ‘the dhirty earth-worms do be playin’ the 
anarchist wid the cut up beyand, eatin’ its sides out 
disrispictive av the franchise. Do you go up an’ 
capthure some av the chratures until | tache thim 
alesson. Mike, you surroun’ the bushes down by 
the crick an’ capthure a good pole. If it shud be 
necessary for to fly a signal of disthress for the 
Five Spot, it shud be so high up that theson av 
Limerick who has the snort ind av her can see it. 
His see-works do be always tilted up’ard like he 
were sarchin’ for a comet. 

***The rist av you slaves 
av amon-o-poly shud go up 
to the bind an’ kape the 
scenery from fallin’ in on 
the company’s right av 
way. Don’t no more than 
three av ye slape at wanst. 
The roadmister might forgit 
himself an’ come by on his 
three-wheeler. He’s always 
thryin’ to make a record at 
the ixpense av his betthurs. 

**“In the manetime I’II sit 
down an’ medithate on my 
skame of runnin’ the telvy- 
graft wires along the rails 
an’ avoid disfiggerin’ the 
scenery av this onparalleled 
route wid poles. 

‘““Whin | git it dimmy- 
sthrated,me an’ the deceiver 
"Il sit on the Bored av Di- 
rectors togither; at prisint 
he has to sit on thim all by 
hisself. Go along wid you 
now.’ 

‘*Finnegan is a jewel av 
a man, through Providince 
disremembered to finish the 
garret in his construcshun. 
He capthured a plentiful lot 
av piratical. maraudin,’ 
worrms. Mike surrounded 
a pole that wud nivir do for 
signallin’, an’ 1 was about 
regretfully to cast it away, 
whin a happy thought 
sthruck me an’ | detar- 
mined to save it an’ devote 
it to the intirists av the 
Company. I wud use it as 
a fishin’ rod. 

“*So I told Mike to join 
the rist av the bhoys in 
holdin’ the watch on the 
dhinner hour, an’ I wud 
dimmysthrate to the satis- 
faction av the Sooperinten- 
dent that Rock Crick was 
the best fishin’ resort on 
the line. 

‘1 wint down into the 
canyon below the thrack 
among the big pine threes 
an’ the bushes, where Rock Crick goes dancin’ an’ 
singin’ like a County Clare man returnin’ from a 
wake. Luck was wid me an’ | caught dimmy- 
strashun after dimmystrashun from six to tin 
inches long. 

‘1 was sittin’ beside a fine pool that was just big 
enough to mirror all av the visible sky to say 
nothin’ av the scenery, an’ reflectin’ what a great 
dale av useful informashun | was sthringin’ for 
the advertisin’ department, whin the bushes began 
to crackle on the opposite side. 

**T have seen more wild an’ feroshus bastes in my 
time than the boldest hunter that iver trod the bul- 


rushes in blackest Afriky, for min’ you there was 
nivir acircus spread its canvas widin twinty miles 
av me abidin’ place that I didn’t attind. But I niver 
had met any on terms av equality. 

“* The noise sounded like the snappin’ av a forest 
fire for a bit, an’ thin a great big whiskery 
mountin lion wid a smile like a hippypotamust 
stuck his countenance right out in the midst av the 
pleasant scenery widout postin’ his license, an’ 
lukked aroun’ inquirin’ly seekin’ somethin’ ador- 
able an’ devourable. 


| \ va 





“An’ thin a great big whiskery mountin lion wid a smile like a hippypotamust stuck 
his countenance right out in the midst av the pleasant scenery. 


‘Havin’ no spakin’ acquaintance wid him, | 
thought | wud say nothin’ but wud ghracefully 
retire into the woods without interjoocin’ meself, 
not wishin’ to hurt his feelin’s. But! fell over a 
log an’ he obsarved me. I admitted I was prisint 
thin, though not introodin’. 1 came forward like a 
candydate that a hungry offis is seekin’; but I was 
many thanks for the tharty feet av dampness 
betune us two. 

“* “Good day, feroshus jijanticus,’ | says. ‘How’s 
your wife an’ childher? Rain much up your way?’ 

‘* He was as unsoshable as a polisman wid his 
first star. His ears curled up an’ he said somethin’ 
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that sounded like a Dootchman swearin’. Thin he 
removed his claws from their cases an’ began to 
climb a three. The three had a limb projectin’ over 
my way an’ it was his ividint intenshun to be 
friendly by slippin’ over on my side av the con- 
varsashun an’ dhroppin’ in on me. 

**Concludin’ from the array av argumints that the 
case wud go agin me, | thought it wud be 
cheaper to move than be rinted. So | tuk me fish 
an’ wint away. The lion came along a little later, 
but on no faster schedule than Rafferty. I didn’t 
disremember that at some time | might have a wife 
an’ babies to support an’ therefore shuddn’t sacry- 
fice meself onnecessarily. 

‘* The baste sthruck the railroad track about three 
hundred yarrds behin’ me. Just there the road hugs 
the mountin side wid a precypice below an’ a cliff 
above. There was no turnin’ to left or right ; it was 
straightaway or thrubble. 

‘© Wid becomin’ modesty I’ll say that roadbed was 
in fair condition. I made good time, but so did the 
lion. Whin | saw that he had swallowed about fifty 
yarrds av the handycap, I dhropped a couple av fish 
an’ he swallowed thim also, losin’ twinty yarrds. A 
couple av hundred yarrds farther it became neces- 
sary in the course av inhuman ivints to dhrop a few 
more. So wintthe fish, an’ | wint, an’ IT wint. 

**] had but wan fish left an’ my breath was comin’ 
like that av a hog injin wid forty cars on a steep 
grade, whin | heard the joyful tootin’ av the Five 
Spot. It sounded like the voice av an angel, but 
wan fearfully far off. Still, the Five Spot was 
comin’ back there beyand the lion, an’ | knew that 
there was yit a faint chance av the company retain- 
in’ the sarvices av a valued employee. 

** Fogarrty is the eye an’ ear av the Five Spot, an’ 
whin he came up over the grade he immediately ob- 
sarved what a predicyment | wud soon bein. So 
he pulled things wide open an’ bhurned the com- 
pany’s coal disregardless av the fact that it cost 





$8 f. o. b. at Mud Hollow. The passengers afther- 
wards said that she wint so fast that the telygraft 
poles blended into each other. The which may be 
throo. I saw none at all. 

** So the race wint like a cyclone across a Kansas 
prary, the Five Spot chasin’ the lion an’ the lion 
chasin’ me, an’ thim doin’ the gainin’. I cud not 
climb the mountin’ an’ if I rolled down the hil! | wud 
arrive at the lion’s mouth jist in time for dhinner. 
| dhropped the last dimmystrashun, but the lion, 
bad cess to him, was gettin’ so ixpert that he picked 
it up widout losin’ a kink in his tail. 

‘** Thin we closed up like a bunch av hosses on the 
home stretch. 1 cud hear the lion growlin’ an’ the 
injin’ snortin’ ; doubtless they cud hear me think. 

‘* The gravel was flyin’ an’ iverything seemed dim 
an’ distant like save the noises which were gittin’ 
louder ’n louder. Suddenly, somethin’ roared in 
me ear an’ rip—rip wint the claws through me coat. 
I jumped wildly to wan side, an’ as | did the Five 
Spot caught up wid the leaders. By a tinth av an 
inch that lion missed his dhinner. As the Five 
Spot whirled by | caught a glimpse av the lion ridin’ 
onintendin’ on the front ind. 

‘* Fogarrty slowed down afther a bit an’ the lion, 
widout waitin’ for the conductor to collect fare, 
hopped off an’ retired into the forists primevil. 

**] saw Fogarrty down at the station at noon an’ 
offered him my congratulashuns on breakin’ the 
recorrd. 

** © Yis,’ he said, ‘I bruk the recorrd, an’ all for you, 
because ye owe me tin dollars, an’ I’m a poor mon 
an’ can’t afforrd to lose it. D’ye moind, it is not far 
from payday?’ 

** An’ that,’’ concluded Mr. Rafferty, ‘‘ is all the 
reward a mon gits for givin’ his friend an oppor- 
thunity to become a hayro an’ brake the recorrd be- 
sides.’ 

Sunset Limited whistled away down the line and 
I made for the baggage room and my satchel. 

Paul Shoup. 
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“T had but wan fish left when I heard the joyful tootin’ av the Five Spot.”’ 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF MEXICO. 


The following extracts from the report of Chas. 
W. Kindrick, U. S. Consul at Ciudad Juarez, to 
the State Department will be read with interest by 
all manufacturers of agricultural implements in the 
United States, and those affected either favorably 
Hy unfavorably by the agricultural development of 

exico: 


President Diaz has long considered the development 
of agriculture the most important of the national 
industries. He leaves nothing undone to encourage 
the cultivation of the soil which is so productive and 
fertile and well favored froma climatic standpoint. 
Already capital is interested in various states of Mexico 
in the cultivation of large tracts of land, and syndicates 
are being organized to scientifically cultivate cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, spices, sugar, tobacco, cotton, and other 
products indigenous to the country. This means the 
employment of modern methods and modern agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The American plow and cultivator came with the 
railroads, and the use of these implements is being 
gradually extended among the small farmers and away 
from the lines of communication. They are taking 
the place of the Egyptian wooden plow and other 
primitive instruments with which the Mexicans have 
drawn from a rich soil the source of livelihood. As the 
agricultural implements of the United States are 
substituted for the antiquated instruments heretofore 
employed, their use and value is appreciated, and 
every American plow is an object lesson indicating the 
possibilities of larger returns for a given amount of toil 
on a given number of acres. 


Agricultural development means much to Mexico, 
as it has meant so much to the United States. It is 
more important to the people than the exploitation 
of mines and the erection of smelters. This fact is 
realized in Mexico, andthe result isa liberal treatment 
of American agricultural machinery—indeed, its free 
admission to the Republic. 


In the northern section of Mexico, and especially in 
my consular district, agriculture is limited to the 
valleys where irrigation it possible. But here the 
returns are excellent, experience proving that irriga- 
tion brings better results than are realized in the zones 
where the supply of moisture is left to the vagaries 
of the season. 


The Mormons who are colonizing the northern and 
western sections of the State of Chihuahua, follow 
agriculture almost exclusively. They are intelligent, 
and, I might say, scientific cultivators of the soil. 
They realize satisfactory returns on their crops, and 
the earth is made to yield abundantly as a result of 
modern methods and modern devices which they apply. 
They use American plows, binders and reapers and 
other necessary implements. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, $30,000 
worth of agricultural machinery was imported at the 
custom house in thiscity. The fiscal year ended June 
30, 1897, showed importations amounting to nearly 
$50,000. There will be a material increase over this 
amount at the end of the present year. 

The outlook for agricultural implements of American 
make is very promising, on account of the development 
now taking place in certain of the Mexican states. It 
is an inviting field for our manufacturers, and I believe 
itis worthy of careful consideration, as to the best 
means to extend the use of and increase the demand 
for every kind of implement that lightens labor, while 
it increases the productiveness of the soil. 


CALIFORNIA’S GOLD PRODUCT. 


The approximate estimate of California’s gold 
product for the year 1898 is 800,000 standard 
ounces, the value of which is $14,880,000. The 
silver product is 700,000 standard ounces, valued 
at $350,000. 


CELEBRATION AT GLOBE, 
ARIZONA. 


The Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Railway 
will celebrate the completion of its line to Globe, 
Arizona, by the driving of a Golden Spike February 
1st, on which occasion the citizens of that section, 
who have watched the construction of the road with 
great interest, will gather from far and near. 
Quite an elaborate program is being prepared and 
the Southern Pacific Company has offered excur- 
sion rates from all points between San Francisco 
and Yuma, and from points in New Mexico and 
Arizona to Bowie. Tickets of the continuous trip 
form will be sold for trains due to arrive at Bowie 
January 31st and February rst, and will be good 
for return passage up to February 6th. 

There are many features of interest in and about 
Globe and a large section of mining country is 
made accessible by the construction of the new road. 
The line is now 124 miles in length, extending 
from Globe southeasterly through Geronimo and 
Solomonville to a junction with the Southern 
Pacific at Bowie. There are large deposits of cop- 
per on and adjacent to the line. 


RAILWAY 


ANOTHER SHOT AT. THE CIGARETTE. 


A prominent railroad man is the latest to throw 
down the gage of battle to the cigarette. Heis a 
general freight agent on a large railroad, and 
employs many young men as clerks. He has 
announced that, in the future he will not employ 
any young men who are addicted to the cigarette 
habit, and, further than this, he expresses his 
intention of getting rid of all cigarette fiends now 
working in his department. He gives the follow- 
ing as his reasons for his decision: ‘*‘ Among 
the 200 in my service, thirty-two are cigarette 
fiends. Eighty-five per cent of the mistakes 
occurring in the office are traceable to the thirty-two 
smokers. They fall behind with their work, and 
when transferred to other desks, which men who 
do not smoke handle easily, they immediately get 
along just as badly, showing that it is not the 
amount of work, but the inability or indolence of 
the performer. The smokers average ‘two days 
off’ from work per month, while the non-smokers 
average only one-half of a day in the same time. 
The natural conclusion is that the thirty-two young 
men are holding positions deserved by better men.”’ 
—Michigan School Moderator. 


PACIFIC COAST SHIP-BUILDING. 


The protected cruiser Chitose, built by the Union 
Iron Works of San Francisco, for the Japanese 
government, has successfully completed the most 
severe trial to which she will be subjected before 
acceptance. She made a six-hour run over the 
course in Santa Barbara channel on January 3d, 
averaging 21.48 knots per hour, where but 20.05 
are required, and developing a maximum speed of 
21.38 under natural draft. But one test remains, a 
two-hour run under forced draft, in which she must 
average 22 5 knots, and this will be made outside 
the Golden Gate. This test has been also practi- 
cally completed, for the cruiser has averaged 22.86 
on two separate occasions over an hour each time. 
The contract, however, requires that the speed must 
be made for two consecutive hours, and the per- 
formance will be repeated. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: “Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire.’’ 








A dozen of more years ago the 
ATTRACTIONS object of travel (other than in 
OF TRAVEL. commercial pursuits) was more 
frequently to see than to do. The 
glories of Yosemite or the Yellowstone or the 
marvels of India’s temples were considered quite 
sufficient reward for the globe trotter, who gave but 
little thought to incidental pleasures. To-day with- 
out losing sight of the objective destinations and 
with full appreciation of the notable scenic features 
the traveler enjoys numerous diversions that give 
a zest to the larger gains from his journeying and 
are therefore important. Nowhere is this develop- 
ment of profitable pleasuring more apparent than 
along the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific. 

An instance may be cited for an ideal transcon- 
tinental trip begun early in February. Supposing 
the start to be made from Boston, Washington, or 
some of the prosperous cities of the Middle West, 
and the ultimate goal Yosemite or Hawaii. 

The way to New Orleans will present animating 
pictures of the new South with its growing cities 
and vast industrial enterprises ; and of the romantic 
and historic features of the o/d South. 

At New Orleans the Mardi Gras provides enter- 
tainment of a spectacular sort, and social pleasures 
of a high order betoken the lightsome season. 

Westward when Lent has supervened, food for 
reflection and quiet observation is found among 
the ruins of the Spanish Missions at San Antonio, 
or in tracing the wanderings of Evangeline through 
the Acadian country; with ample stimulus of 
interest in the traditions of the borderland. 

Beyond, at Spofford, diverging lines suggest the 
equally attractive treasures of the great Republic 
of Mexico, and provision is made for economical 
side trips for those who elect to so diversify their 
journey. Then returning via El Paso saturated but 
not sated with visions of the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas and the palaces of Mexico’s capital, the 
arrival in Southern California is had in March, a 
period when the winter’s gayeties are at their flood 
and all nature is in its most smiling garb. The 
manifold attractions of the Golden State—Redlands, 
Riverside, Pasadena, Santa Monica and Santa 
Barbara in the south, and Del Monte, San Jose 
and Santa Cruz in the north—will easily hold the 
attention until May shall give permission for a 
visit to Yosemite’s wonders, at a time when its 
grand waterfalls and grander atmospheres are at 
their grandest ; or from the port of San Francisco 
four lines of steamers give transit to Hawaiian 
Isles, U.S. A. With such culturing opportunities 
for study of topography, occupations and peoples 
the traveler of to-day leaves care in other climes 
and enlarges his views of the greater things in life 
by foils of the lesser. 


SUNSET presents this month 
a very complete portrayal of 
New Orleans’ famous carni- 
val, the Mardi Gras, giving not 
only a graphic exhibit of the present day festivities 
but a fund of historic incident connected with the 
celebration, all most lavishly illustrated with repro- 
ductions of artistic drawings and photographs. 

The articles are from the pen of Mr. H. M. Mayo 
(of SUNSET’S staff) of New Orleans, and his entire 
familiarity with the subject and the many-sided 
character of the Crescent City’s cosmopolitan 
population is shown in his engaging and vivid 
description of the various events which mark the 
carnival season and give a key to the animating 
spirit that makes such a celebration possible. 


THE 
MARDI GRAS. 


The season of 1899 finds Califor- 
CALIFORNIA nia resorts better equipped than 
HOTELS. ever before with hotels, both as to 
capacity aad elegance. Incompara- 
ble Del Monte, of course, stands at the head, largely 
from its unique environment, but the Hotei Green, 
at Pasadena, doubled in size and more elegant 
than ever in point of richness of furnishing and 
thoroughly organized service, the Van Nuys and 
Westminster at Los Angeles, the Vendome at San 
Jose, and Del Coronado, among the larger houses 
deserve special mention, while of the smaller but 
no less attractive ‘‘ homes away from home,’’ the 
Sea Beach and St. George at Santa Cruz, the 
Casa Loma at Redlands, Hotel El Paso de Robles 
at Paso Robles, the Arcadia at Santa Monica and 
the Glenwood at Riverside justify the claim that 
they are “‘ up-to-now.’ 


The Annual Golden Gate 
TOUR TO THE Tour, organized by the PennsyI- 
GOLDEN GATE. vania Railroad Company, and 
dispatched in special vestibuled 
train, has been scheduled to leave New York on 
February oth, arriving at New Orleans on Febru- 
ary 11th, in time for the Mardi Gras festivities. 
The journey will thence be resumed on February 
15th and Los Angeles reached on February 18th. 
Ten days will be spent in Southern California and 
en route to Del Monte, where arrival is had Febru- 
ary 28th. 

Enjoyment of Del Monte’s charms and side trips 
to Santa Cruz, San Jose, Lick Observatory, etc., 
and three davs in San Francisco and environs 
will consume the time until March 7th, when the re- 
turn journey is commenced via Ogden. Short stops 
will be made in Colorado and they will arrive in 
New York March 15th. 

These tours under the direction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad have come to be an established 
feature of winter pleasure travel and no other 
guarantee of the excellence of the traveling 
arrangements is necessary than the name ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania.”’ This season’s party will occupy the 
Pullman vestibule train of World’s Fair fame, 
which was also exhibited at Atlanta and Omaha, 
and will travel through seventeen States and two 
Territories, covering eight thousand five hundred 
and sixteen miles. 


The Hotel Green Topics is the 

name of a sixteen-page illustrated 

NEWCOMER. pret, published by the Hotel Green 

0., at Pasadena, in the interests 

of its patrons. It is very handsomely printed and 

has reached number 6 of its first volume. Besides 

a fund of interesting miscellany of a local nature 

its social notes and personals are of a character 

significant of the cultured patronage to which it 
caters. 
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DINING CARS ON SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Dining car service has been established by the 
Southern Railway on its trains Nos. 35 and 36, 
running between Atlanta and Washington. 

These trains carry the through cars of the ‘‘ Sun- 
set Personally Conducted Excursions’’ which run 
semi-weekly between San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, and patrons of this line will hereafter have the 
advantages of dining car service north of Atlanta. 


FROM A FAR COUNTRY. 


The following letter and accompanying transla- 
tion shows that SUNSET is esteemed in foreign 
lands, and pays a glowing compliment to the 
** Western Empire.”’ 
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(Translation.) 
MarFRA, Dec. 12, 1808. 
Mr. T. H. GOODMAN, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Ihave had the pleasure of receiving in due course your 
esteemed letter of the 24th of September last, as well as No. 5 of 
‘* Sunset,’’ the cards and the leaflets which you were kind enough 
to send me by the same mail. 

I thank you very much for sending these interesting publica- 
tions, assuring you that | am enchanted with ‘‘ Sunset,’’ the 
elegant review of the Southern Pacific Co., in which one finds 
ravishing descriptions of the magnificent country of California, 
as marvelous as extensive, of the famous Sunset Limited and 
of the Southern Pacific Railway, the gigantic bond of union 
between the two oceans which surround the New World. 

Profiting by this occasion and desiring to be well acquainted 
with the country of which they treat, 1 pray you to be kind enough 
to send me the books named on page 83 of ‘‘ Sunset ’’ under the 
title, ‘‘ If you want to know about California, etc.’’ Also be kind 
enough to forward me, if you please, Nos. 1 to 4 of ‘‘ Sunset”’ 

provided they are not out of print. 

Be good enough to accept, my dear Mr. Goodman, the expres- 
sion of my esteem. 

DESIDERIO PACHECO, 


Lieutenant Professor at Mafra, Portugal. 
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DO YOU KNOW ? 


That last year the surplus of our exports over 
our imports was $595,000,000 and every European 
country had a deficit, England’s being $570,000,000.* 

That our 182,000 miles of railway lines is nearly 
one-half the total railway mileage of the world.* 

That on a transcontinental trip in February 
you can go via New Orleans and the Sunset Route 
and enjoy the Mardi Gras festivities which close 
on the evening of February 14th. 

That Sunset Limited is the most rerfectly ap- 
pointed train in America and traverses a greater 
distance as a Solid train than any other train in the 
world. 

That the freight in the United States (annually) 
is equivalent to 845,000,000 tons carried one hun- 
dred miles, and that all the rest of the world 
combined freighted but 503,000,000 tons the same 
distance.* 
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That the total rail mileage of the Southern Pacific 
Company is 6,853 miles, and including steamer 
lines 14,129 miles. Over three thousand miles of 
the rail mileage is in the State of California. 

That after all the talk of our losing place on the 
ocean we have a third of all the steam tonnage of 
the world.* 

That the Sunset Excursions run through between 
San Francisco and Washington semi-weekiy via 
El Paso, New Orleans and Atlanta, passing 
through nine States and two Territories. 

That the product of our cotton fields is 10,000,000 
bales—more than three times the amount of cotton 
produced by all the rest of the world.* 

That the lowest railway station in the world is 
on the Southern Pacific Sunset Route at Salton, 
the two hundred and sixty-three feet below sea 
evel. 


* Extract from Journal of Ed. 
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THE PAGEANTS OF THE CARNIVAL. 


The following represents in full the subjects em- 
braced in the numerous celebrations of the several 
prominent Carnival organizations, so there must 
be added the tableaux of the other social institutions 
which combine to make the carnival the attraction 
itis: 


THE MYSTIC KREWE OF COMUS. 


1857—People of the Infernal Regions. 
1858—Heathen Mythology. 
1859—Twelfth Night. 
1860—History of America. 

1861 to 1865—No celebration. 
1866—Past, Present and Future. 
1867—Feast of Epicurus. 
1868—Lalla Rookh. 

1869—The Five Senses. 
1870—History of Louisiana. 
1871—Spencer’s Fairy Queen. 
1872— Homer’s Tale of Troy. 
1873—The Missing Link. 
1874—Greeting to the Nations. 
1875—No celebration. 

1876—Sacred History. 

1877—The Aryan Race. 

1878—The Metamorphis of Ovid. 
1880—The Romance of Mexico. 
1881—Myths of the Northland. 
1882— The World’s Worship. 
1883—Traditional History of Ireland. 
1884 to 1889—No parades. 
1890—Paradise Lost. 
1891—Demonology. 

1892—The Land of the Rising Sun. 
1893—Salammba. 


1894—Once Upon a Time. 
1895—Songs of Long Ago. 
1896—The Year. 

1897—The Odyssey. 
1898—Scenes from Shakespeare. 


REX. 


1872—Triumphal Entry. 
1873—Miscellaneous Subjects. 
1874—Miscellaneous Subjects. 
1875—No parade. 
1876—Ancient Celebrities. 


1877—Military Progress of the World. 


1878—Agamemnon, King of Kings. 
1879—Comic History of the World. 
1880—The Four Elements. 
1881—The Arabian Nights. 
1882—The Pursuit of Pleasure. 
1883—Atlantis. 

1884—Semitic Races. 
1885—Ivanhoe. 

1886—Roman History. 

1887—Odds and Ends of Harmony. 
1888--Realm of Flowers. 
1889—Treasures of the Earth. 
1890—Rulers of Ancient Times. 
1891—Fantasies of Dreamland. 
1892—Symbolism of Colors. 
1893—Fantasies. 

1894—Literature Illustrated. 
1895—Fairyland. 

1896—The Heavenly Bodies. 


1897—On the Water Real and Fanciful. 


1898—The Harvest Queens. 





Rex Procession on St. Charles Avenue. 
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KREWE OF PROTEUS. 


1882—A Dream of Egypt. 

1883 -—France and Her History. 
1884—The Eneid. 

1885—The Myths of China. 
1886—Visions of Other Worlds. 
1887—Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 
1888—Legends of the Middle Ages. 
1889—Hindoo Mythology. 
1890—Egyptian Mythology. 
1891—Tales of the Genii. 
1892—The Vegetable Kingdom. 
1893—The Kalevala. 

1894 —The Shah Nameh. 
1895—Legends of Asgard and the Gods. 
1896-—-Dumb Society. 

1897 —Orlando Furioso. 

1898—A Trip to Wonderland. 


KNIGHTS OF MOMUS. 


1872—The Talisman. 
1873—The Coming Race. 
1876—Louisiana. 


On 
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1877—Hades. 

1878 —Scenes from the Realms. 
1880—A Dream of Fair Women. 
1881—Popular Subjects. 
1882—The Raymayana. 
1883—The Moors in Spain. 
1884—The Passions. 
1885—Legendary Love. 
1886—Fairyland Fancies. 


In addition to the above pageants, several other 
organizations at one time or another appeared on 
the streets, among them being the ‘‘ Twelfth Night 
Revelers,’’ which organization from 1871 to 1877, 
and again in 1888 and 1889, devoted its attention to 
processions. Since the latter period, it, like the 
Knights of Momus, has celebrated the festival with 
ornate tableaux and balls. 

The Phunny Phorty Phellows appeared in 1878 
and continued until 1884, when the organization 
disbanded, reorganizing in 1897. This organization 
has given a number of humorous pageants and is 
again actively engaged in preparing for the Car- 
nival of 1899. 

The Independent Order of the Moon flourished 
from 1881 until its dissolution in 1888. 


Te 





THE FRENCH OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS. 


The French Opera season of 1898-99 opened 
Tuesday, November 15th, under the most favorable 
circumstances. M. Carley, the favorite impres- 
sario, has given to the Crescent City a company 
of exceeding merit, capable of presenting the most 
difficult works of the old music masters, in their 
most alluring phases. 

The opening night witnessed the historic interior 
of the old French Opera House, crowded with the 
music lovers of New Orleans, and the enthusiastic 
reception of Mme. Fierens, Mme. Berges, with M. 
Selrack, M. Bouxman, M. Richard, and M. Faber, 
recalled the palmiest days of the opera in this 
“Paris of America.” 

The company of the present season is one of the 
best that has ever crossed the Atlantic, and its per- 
sonnel, containing the names of some of France’s 
best singers, is wonderfully attractive. In addition 
to these may be coupled a magnificent ballet and 
ro eg of musicians, numbering in all some eighty 
odd. 
‘*La Juive’’ represented the initial performance, 
rr staged and sung, the cast being as fol- 
ows: 
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New Orleans, for half a century celebrated for 
its seasons of opera, will live up to its justly earned 
reputation the present winter, and tourists may rest 
assured of a feast for both ear and eye in the pro- 
ductions which will regale the lovers of operatic 
art within the precincts of the grand old French 
Opera temple. 


The center of SUNSET’S cover for this number 
is occupied by a scene in New Orleans during the 
Mardi Gras Carnival, representing Rex at the City 
Hall receiving the keys of the city. 


WINTER RACING AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The delightful weather and glorious sunshine 
which, as a rule, characterizes the New Orleans 
winter, the climate being second only to that of. 
Southern California, induced several years since a 
revival of the racing which some decades ago made 
the Metairie track famous the country over. 

Under the auspices of the New Orleans Jockey 
Club, the success of the venture has been assured 
beyond all question. Each winter has the attend- 
ance increased and the class of stock improved. 
The season of 1898-99 has witnessed the arrival of 
nearly 1,500 horses from the tracks of the country, 
many of them belonging to the foremost stables of 
the United States and all of high excellence. 

The generous treatment of both owners and 
animals has created a strong sentiment in favor of 
the New Orleans meet, and the inaugural, marking 
the beginning of the 100 days’ racing, was viewed 
by more than 10,000 persons. The track has been 
greatly improved, and the present season bids fair 
to be the most successful and brilliant in the his- 
tory of the New Orleans Jockey Club. 

Among many interesting events which will at- 
tract attention at the track may be mentioned the 
following races, the most important of which is the 
Crescent City Derby, purse $4000, to be run in 
March, 1899: 


Saturday, Jan. 28, The Live Oak Hdep. .__. $1000 
Saturday, Feb. 4, Cotton Selling Stakes. . . 1000 
Saturday, Feb. 11, Merchants’ Handicap. . . 1500 
Saturday, Feb. 18, Clubhouse Handicap. . . 1000 
Wednesday, Fed. 22, Geo. Washington Hdcp. 1000 
Saturday, Feb. 25, Speed Handicap. .. . . 1000 
Saturday, March 4, Oakland Handicap . . . 1000 
Saturday. March 11, Trolley Handicap . . . 1000 
Friday, March 17, St Patrick Handicap. 1000 


Saturday, March 25, N. O. Handicap . . . . 1000 





The Nippon Maru, the first of the Japanese liners, 
arrived at San Francisco January 14th. The 
Nippon is the second largest vessel that ever entered 
San Francisco bay. Among her passengers were 
three commissioners sent by the Filippinos to 
Washington to urge their claims for independence. 
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ON TO WASHINGTON. 


YHILE in the United 
States there are large 
numbers of people con- 
stantly on the wing 
the percentage of ex- 
perienced travelers to 
the total population, is 
comparatively small. 
The reason is that with 
the great mass long 
journeys are somewhat 
infrequent, and while 
the opportunity for informing 
themselves is often at hand it 
is seldom availed of until the 
journey is about to be under- 
taken. Hence it is that so many people are un- 
aware that a journey may be made from the princi- 
pal cities of California through to Washington 
without change of cars, and that with one change 
in Union depots at important junction points a great 
number of Osher cities, not on the through line, 
including New York and Boston, may be most 
conveniently reached. 

An outline of this attractive trip, covered by the 
Sunset Tourist Excursions, may prove interesting. 

There are many ways of traveling between Cali- 
fornia and the East. It is related in the Chronicles 
that Drake, Cabrillo, Viscaino, Father Serra, Gen- 
eral Fremont and General Kearney tried many 
methods from sailing ships to mule-back. Even 
nowadays travelers seek many routes but by those 
wishing superior tourist car excursion service the 
Sunset Route should receive special attention. The 
reasons are as plentiful as the advantages and are 
therefore numerous. 

Sunset Tourist Excursions are personally con- 
ducted semi-weekly over the Sunset Route, via 
New Orleans, without change of cars between San 
Francisco and Washington, D. C. At the latter 
point change is made in union depot for short day- 
light rides to Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, 
Providence, Hartford, Boston, etc. The excursions 
in charge of personal conductors, leave San Fran- 
cisco at 9.00 a. m., Wednesday and Saturday, and 
Los Angeles at 8. 15 a. m., Thursday and Sunday, 
each week. Westbound they leave Washington at 
11.15 a. m., Wednesday and Saturday, and New 
Orleans 8. 40 p. m., Thursday and Sunday. Going 
East the excursions arrive in Washington at 9.25 

.m., Monday and Thursday, only four nights out 
from Los Angeles and five nights from San Fran- 
cisco. Passengers going farther east can continue 
their journeys the same evening, or remain without 
extra charge over night in the car at Washing- 
ton, resuming their trips the next morning by day- 
light. 

The equipment is of modern, upholstered tourist 
cars, the very best of their class and in addition to 
the usual outfitting, a china closet provides table 
ware for those who have left the family silverware 
at home, and a range is conveniently near by on 
which to make tea, coffee, etc. A medicine chest 
with all the good old family remedies is within easy 
call. The cars are easy running, easy riding, with 
broad windows and tasteful finish. 

The personal conductors are men specially selected 
for their qualities as able excursion managers. They 
are pleasant, tactful and thoroughly conversant with 
the route and their duties. Men of long experience, 
they have a thorough knowledge of all that pertains 
to tickets, train connections, transfers, attractions 
en route and matters of general interest. The per- 






sonal conductors employed on Sunset Excursions 
are the highest-salaried of all tourist excursion con- 
ductors, because more is expected of them than 
from the ordinary excursion conductor. 

The route of Sunset Tourist Excursions is partic- 
ularly attractive from a climatic point of view. 
Following in a great arc the southern rim of the 
nation, its way lies through climes and countries 
noted for advantages as health resorts. Southern 
California, with its valleys and foothills, Arizona 
with its ozone-braced mesas, Texas and its high 
tablelands, Louisiana and its forests, Georgia, 
North Carolina and all along the pineries of the 
Blue Ridge—you will find each noted in some way 
as a health resort where people go to enjoy life. 
Indeed, the route of Sunset Tourist Excursions is 
one long string of delightful resorts. It is far 
enough south to escape all the rigors of winter ; 
the scent of rosebuds, the bloom of wild flowers 
and the song of birds mark its pathway in mid- 
winter. 

The cities en route are numerous and interesting. 
To each some special interest attaches, described 
elsewhere in Sunset Route literature (which the 
reader can obtain from railway agents all over the 
United States, and particularly from agents of the 
Southern PacificCompany). Briefly they are—and 
many historical memories spring to mind with 
the naming—Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, 
Pomona, Colton, Yuma, Tucson, Benson, El Paso, 
San Antonio, Houston, Lake Charles, Morgan City, 
New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery, Atlanta, 
Spartanburg, Salisbury, Greensboro, Danville, 
Lynchburg, Charlotteville, Washington. 

No other transcontinental excursion route offers 
such a diversity of social features. Leaving the 
cosmopolitan inhabitants of San Francisco behind, 
we meet before leaving California, miners and 
lumbermen of the Sierras, ranchers and fruitgrowers, 
Spaniards of proud old families and Yankees from 
New England hills, monks and friars and Mission 
Indian converts, picturesque Chinamen and equally 
odd Mexicans ; then all the way from Colton to El 
Paso Indians from Tontos to Apaches and Papagos, 
line the way, all fuss and feathers still, but minus 
the fight nowadays; beyond history-makers in . 
rough frontiersmen, cowboys and cattlemen, then 
aristocratic S’uthenahs, colored brethren without 
number, the Allemands and Acadians, the wonder- 
ful conglomerate at New Orleans, the new South- 
erners, such as Atlanta boasts, and the ‘‘ po’ white 
trash’’—there are races and classes of all kinds. 

An equally great variety of scenic attractions are 





Palm Valley. 
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shown in the bay shores, valleys and Sierras of 
Central California, and then the crossing over 
the moun- 
tains that 
lie around 
the famous 
spiral of the 
Tehachapi 
Loop into 
another 
country. 
Miles upon 
miles of the 
green of 
orange or- 
chards is in view, backed by stately mountains 
rising to the snow-capped peaks of San Antonio, 
San Gorgonio, San Bernardino and San Jacinto. 
Beyond is the desert with its curious cacti, its vast 
salt areas, its dry lake bed over which you pass 
below sea level and the old water line which you 
can determine by a long reef of shells running for 
miles along the hillsides. You pass Volcano Springs 
—place of the per- 

petual mirage and : 

of mud volcanoes, 
and then the turbid 
Colorado, the big 
bridge and Yuma. 
Here the well-paint- 
ed Yuma Indian 
greets you with his 
wares. He is not 
the least uninterest- 
ing feature of the 
scenery though 
domes and peaks of 
mountains tower all 
around. Castle 
Dome, Chimney 
Peak, Purple Hills, 
Cargo Muchacho, 
the Estrella, Eagle 
Tail, Lunas Negras 
and Superstition 
mountains —and we 
are climbing up 
grade until we reach 
an altitude of 3,000 
feet and that is our 
average for nearly 
one thousand miles. 

To the north of 
us a mountain top 
appears clear cut 
in the image of a man. It is Montezuma sleep- 
ing, the Indians will tell you. Maricopa is the 
gateway to Phoenix and the Salt River valley. 
In this neighborhood are many curious relics of an 
early civilization. When we have the catacombs 
thoroughly exploited, the relationship of all the 
Osiris tribe fully established and the country about 
Jerusalem altogether upset, doubtless spectacled 
scientists will then find a joy forever here. Quaint 
old Tucson with its mission; new Tucson 
with all the bustle of a metropolis—the two 
are seen in one. The San Simon Valley 
with the wonderful Cochise Head in the 
southwest, a mountain carved into an up- 
turned human ee are passed, then Deming 
and we reach El Paso. 

El Paso is the gateway to the Mexican 
nation, a town full of the hurrying of many 
feet of many nationalities. Across the river 
stands the old town of Juarez, with its 
three-hundred-year-old church still serving 
its original purpose. 





In the Salt River Valley. 


Casa Grande Ruins. 





Beyond El Paso we travel down the Rio Grande 
by Sierra Blanca, around the famous horseshoe 
curve, through the beautiful Le Sano pass of the 
Santa del Muerto Mountains—fourteen miles of 
entrancing scenery. This is a country of great 
historical interest and tales of daring and of suffer- 
ing are numerous. Along the deep canyon of the 
Rio Grande is magnificent river and mountain 
scenery. 

For fifty miles before we reach San Antonio we 
listen to the mocking bird. Passing beyond the 
broad sweep of the Llano Alto we reach the City 
of San Antonio, a modern, well-built American city, 
with a picturesque Mexican quarter. It is a city 
of romantic history on the sparkling San Antonio 
river. 

The old Missions, Camp Sam Houston and the 
Alamo conjure up deeds of glory. 

Miles upon miles of cotton fields appear to view 
and then—Houston. Houston is a thriving city of 
seventy-five thousand people and the second greatest 
cotton mart in the country. 

We pass Crosby where the battle of San Jacinto 

in 1836 won Texan 
.. independence, and 
then we enter one of 
the great forests of 
the world, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
of timber with two 
hundred varieties, of 
which the yellow 
pine is most abun- 
dant. We pass 
through enterpris- 
ing St. Charles and 
its famous rice 
fields. The country 
is beautiful with its 
forests of pine and 
oak, draped with 
somber panish 
moss, and_inter- 
spersed with hick- 
ory, sycamore, cy- 
press, and pecan. 
In this romantic 
region the pirate La 
Fitte lived and plun- 
dered, here came the 
Acadians and the 
Allemands, whose 
descendants to-day 
live in peace and 
plenty in this 
Southern Louisiana. New Iberia and its salt mine 
a half-mile square, the Atchafalaya and its wonder- 
ful intersection of bayous, a puzzle to the map- 
makers, the broad Mississippi and New Orleans 
appear to view. 

New Orleans has all the attractions of the old and 
all the comforts of the new civilization. Spanish 
and French have left it a heritage of quaintness. 
Its cosmopolitan population, its architecture of three 


Pecos River Bridge. 
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centuries, its traditions and customs, lend to it an 
indefinable charm. 

At New 
Southern Pacific Sunset Route and enter upon those 
of the Southern Railway and connecting lines called, 
for special distinction, Piedmont Air Line. As you 
proceed eastward Lake Pontchartrain is at your left, 
and on the right—southerly—is Lake Borgne of 
which history makes frequent mention ; then fifty- 
two miles from New Orleans, Bay St. Louis is seen 
at the north, to be followed by Pass Christain, five 
miles farther eastward; at the south, Mississippi 
sound. 

Along this route to Mobile; the line traverses the 
ocean-side resort country to which New Orleans 
and a wide breadth of inland is tributary. It is 
picturesque and healthful, and at Beauvoir, seventy- 
five miles from New Orleans, was the chosen resi- 
dence of Jefferson Davis. Ornamental grounds, 
cultivated lands and forests abound, these latter 
including extensive groves of pitch pine, from 
which turpentine is harvested by methods slightly 
suggesting those in use for maple sugar. 

At Pascagoula you cross the river that named it. 
It may be of interest to note the genesis of this 
waterway; It heads in Northeastern Mississippi 
as “Chunkey,” runs southerly and is rewarded by 
rechristening *‘ Chickasawhay ”’ (if indeed that be 
not heathen), then, still farther in its course, is 
joined from the northwest by ‘‘ Leaf River,’ and 
the twain become ‘‘ Pascagoula.”’ 

Mobile is the only seaport and the largest city in 


Orleans you leave behind the rails of 


Alabama. The city contains many objects of interest 
and a considerable commerce. Montgomery, situ- 
ated on ahigh bluff of the Alabama River, is the 
one-time seat of government of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Atlanta, the gate-city of the South and the seat 
of numbers of educational institutions, is succeeded 
by sections of Northern Georgia, Western Caro- 
linas and Virginia, lovingly called ‘‘ Land of the 
Sky ;”’ elevated by the Blue Ridge, the eastern 
Cumberland and southern Alleghanys and among 
them such well-known resorts as Asheville, Tryon, 
Knoxville and Charlotte. 

Spartanburg brings to mind memories of the 
Revolutionary battle of Cowpens and famous war- 
riors Morgan and Tarleton. 

Danville, Virginia, is noted for its enormous 
tobacco production. Charlottesville neighbors the 
home of Thomas Jefferson, where the Declaration of 
Independence was written, and finally Washington, 
with countless riches of governmental and private 
treasures, is reached. 

Through such scenes do you travel on the Sunset 
Route personally conducted excursions. You may 
not have another chance to travel through the heart 
of the South, a most interesting part of the Nation, 
perhaps yet unknown to you. On your next trip 
east or west_had you not better join the Sunset 
Excursion—The rates are as low via this route as 
via any other, and the attractions incomparably 
greater. 











A Louisiana Sugar Mill. 





A NEW ROUTE EAST. 


A new and delightful route for winter travel be- 
tween the East and California is opened by the 
establishment of through tourist excursions weekly 
between San Francisco and St. Louis via the 
favorite Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific in 
connection with the Houston and Texas Central, 
Texas Midland, and St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railways, through Houston, Ennis, Paris, Van 
Buren and Springfield. 

The southern routes of travel with their advan- 
tage of milder climate are coming to be better 


appreciated as they are better known and the con- 
sequent increased volume of travel necessitates ex- 
pansion of facilities from time to time, of which the 
above-noted tourist line is the latest example. 
There are now five personally conducted tourist 
excursions weekly running over the Sunset Route, 
one to St. Louis, one to Chicago, one to Cincinnati 
andtwoto Washington. These arein addition to a 
number using the portion of the line west of El 
Paso and traversing more northerly routes east 
thereof. 
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GOLCONDA, NEVADA, 


ITS MINERAL WEALTH AND PROMISING FUTURE. 


HROUGHOUT all the world it seems to be 

Nature’s scheme to give up her mineral wealth 
* slowly. Sources of wealth are discovered ; 
cities and states are built up, only to go to ruin and 
decay, when that particular species of wealth, 
on which they depend, is exhausted. Years after, 
other kinds of mineral are discovered, or new 
methods of working make old discoveries valuable ; 
and again these states and cities become the scene 
of renewed life and activity. Nevada is an example 
of this. Thirty years ago some of the counties 
contained as many inhabitants as the whole State 
does now. Many thriving villages and towns, 
teeming with population, were built up, of which 
not a trace exists to-day. South of Golconda, 
about ten miles, once prospered the little village of 
Fairview, and a few miles further south the town 
of Cumberland. To-day very few of the inhabi- 
tants of Golconda know that such places ever 
existed. Rich pockets of silver and lead ores had 
been discovered, when these were worked out the 
people left, hunting for a new Eldorado, not know- 
ing that nature had hidden away vast deposits of 
baser metals, of greater importance than the few 
rich pockets which she had deposited near the 
surface to dazzle and mislead them. 

Years later the Adelaide copper mine was discov- 
ered and after passing through the hands of various 
parties it became the property of the Adelaide 
Mining Company, but lack of capital necessary to 
develop the mine and work it profitably caused it 
to be closed down, and so the property remained 
for many years. 

Three years ago two mining experts who had 
spent several years in Eureka and Austin, when 
these towns were the best known mining centers 
in the country, became interested in the property, 
and, knowing its merits, opened negotiations and 
obtained a bond to prospect and discover the extent 
of the ledge. It was an eventful day in Golconda 
when thirty-five stalwart miners arrived from the 
East to commence work on the mine. The few 
people who had waited for years to see this prop- 
erty developed felt that their hopes were to be 
realized. After six months developing it was 
decided that the property was such as could be 
recommended to the Glasgow and Western Ex- 
ploration Company (Limited), of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, the company they represented. The local 
experts requested, however, that independent 
experts be sent to examine the property before 
acceptance. This was done, and another step in 
the building up of a great industry completed. 
Ground was secured near the Humboldt river, a 
mile east of Golconda, for the erection of a plant to 
work the ore. Over one thousand tests and assays 
were made in this country, England and Germany, 
by leading experts, in order to discover the best 
methods of treating the ore. A large concentrator 
was erected and completed in November, 1897. 
When the bins began to fill with hundreds of tons 
of rich concentrates, it became a question whether 
it would be more profitable to sell the concentrates 
or reduce. them to copper matte. The latter was 
decided on and in March, 1898, a reverberatory fur- 
nace was put up. This was so successful, it was 
followed by a second in May, and at present a 
third is now going up. Two Brueckner roasters 
are being added to the plant to treat sulphide ore 


and when completed will greatly increase the 
capacity of the plant. Previous to the opening of 
the mill large quantities of ore had been hauled to 
the mill from the mine with teams. The quantity 
of ore daily hauled in by six teams not being suffi- 
cient to keep the mill running, this reserve supply 
was drawn on until now it is about exhausted. In 
view of this fact the management has decided to 
build a railroad twelve miles to the mine. The 
grading is being done and the road will be com- 
plete by December rst. It will be a three-foot 
gauge, with thirty pound steel rails. When the 
railroad is completed two additional furnaces will 
be erected, and these will be followed by aconverter 
furnace to make black copper. The careful and 
successful management of this mine will eventually 
make it one of the most magnificent copper prop- 
erties in the country. 

There is a vast copper belt ranging from thirty 
miles south to twenty-five miles north of the Hum- 
boldtriver. The opening up of the Adelaide induced 
many prospectors to look for other paying claims 
on this belt, and several properties, which in a few 
years will make big mines, have been opened up. 


The Glasgow and Western Exploration have 
also two other well developed and paying mines, 
which are contributing their share to the general 
building up of Golconda, as a mining center. The 
Copper canyon mines, about eighteen miles south 
of Battle Mountain, were recently acquired by this 
company, and the ore is being shipped to Gol- 
conda. 

The Star and Gray Eagle mines at Cherry 
Creek, about ninety miles south of Wells, Nevada, 
were bonded about the same time as the Adelaide. 
After months spent in getting the water out and 
the timbers cleared out of the old workings, the 
mine was inspected and accepted. A mill was 
erected and the silver and gold concentrates are 
being shipped to Golconda. Soon a new mill will 
be up and working, and a car a day will be brought 
out from the mine to the railroad by traction 
engines. 

The town of Golconda is growing gradually 
without any boom or false statements, and ina 
few years it will be the largest town in central 
Nevada. Over one hundred and thirty cars of 
freight are in sight for the month of November, 
and the business at the Southern Pacific Station 
has increased many thousands of dollars. 


J. A. LANGWITH, 
Agent S. P. Co., Golconda, Nev. 


Every prosperous railroad carries its prosperity 
into every city and hamlet upon its line. Railroads 
in prosperous conditions spend their money liberally 
along their lines inthe way of improvements. So 
long as the earnings of a railroad are kept up, their 
employees are able to earn good salaries, and it is 
to the interest of every business man to have rail- 
road employees earning good salaries, because no 
class of people are larger consumers in proportion 
to the amount of their gross earnings than are 
the railroad employees.—Grand Chief Conductor 
Clark. 
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DEL MONTE. 


Del Monte of world-wide fame and matchless beauty 
enters upon the gayety of another season serene as a 
California winter day. 

Its grand proportions and ample grounds, measured 
in miles of beauty, preclude the possibility of the 
appearance of bustle or crowding. Possibly in service 
and furnishings Del Monte may have equals in other 
localities but no superiors, and its environments are 
inimitable. 

Half the beauty of the Del Monte grounds lies in its 
forest vegetation, made up principally of live-oaks and 
pines of great size and incalculable age. Here all the 
peculiar and grotesque characteristics of the Cali- 
fornia live-oaks appear in exaggerated form; and 
scattered among them, or elsewhere standing apart in 
dignified solitude, are the towering, symmetrical 
pines, contrasting in all respects of form with the great 
sprawling oaks, which they overlook. 

It is not alone in summer that flowers bloom at Del 
Monte. In the middle of winter the grounds are lively 
with the color of blooming roses, pansies and countless 
other flowers, while stretches of the tenderest plants, 
with callas and heliotropes in prominent lead, are 
seen on every hand. The marvelous ribbon beds, with 
minute details of infinite variety of forms and com- 
binations, exist in all their beauty throughout the 
year ; and the section called Arizona, made up wholly 
of cacti, many of extreme sensitiveness to cold, 
remains ‘continually in prickly and rebellious thrift. 

Ivy, honeysuckles and nasturtiums grow in rampant 
luxuriousness, kept in decorous limits only by the 
free use of shears. In January and February the first 
grand burst of spring color comes in the form of great 
beds of narcissus, tulips, crocuses, crown imperials, 
and the whole long list of Holland gems, arranged in 
beds of conventional design, in ribbons of dazzling 
colors, in trefoils, hearts and every other conceivable 
form. 

All the rare and beautiful flowering plants of 
countries south of the equator, of South America and 
the Cape of Good Hope, of Australia, of all the 
strange countries and islands over which hangs the 
Southern Cross, have found a congenial home in the 
grounds of the Hotel del Monte ; and as their native 
summers are coincident with our winters, and as in 
their own countries they are summer-blooming plants, 
the habit in time of bloom which is a part of their 
natures persists in transplantation, and the soft warm 
winter climate of the Hotel del Monte not only permits 
but fosters and encourages this habit, so that, during 
the winter months, there may be seen in this vast 
flower garden plants that exist nowhere else in Europe 
or North America outside of some isolated and 
cramped conservatories, generally inaccessible to the 


public. 
-—@o— 
PASO ROBLES. 


Paso Robles Hot Springs are now receiving the 
a‘undant patronage to which their rare and efficacious 
qualities entitle them, and the beauties of landscape 
— climatic charms are no less attractive to those in 

ealth. 


Major Frank McLaughlin and family of Santa Cruz 
were recent visitors here. 

E. Fisher and wife of Dalles, Oregon, J. C. Ellis of 
Dayton, Ohio, J. E. Laney of New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brewster of Valentine, New York, F. H. Land of 
Boston, and W. F. Brown of Seattle, are also guests at 
the El Paso de Robles. 

Most of these parties come to Paso Robles purely on 
pleasure trips and that they so far diverge from the 
route of through travel is a high compliment to the 
attractions of the place. 

Each season sees an increase in the number of 
Eastern tourists who avail themselves of the privilege 
of exchanging their tickets at Los Angeles and come 
North by way of Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo and 
Paso Robles instead of through the San Joaquin Val- 


ley. The beauty of the stage ride of seventy miles 
over the mountain giving glimpses of sea and shore 
from the summit of dizzy cliffs and the grandeur of 
the great forests of the heights appeal strongly tothe 
tastes of the cultured people who largely compose the 
winter’s travel. Then the pleasures of Paso Robles, 
Monterey, Del Monte and Santa Cruz are enjoyed by 
stops en route without additional travel. 

J. W. Ryland and J. R. Carroll of San Jose, Mrs. A. 
L. Green, W. H. Hamilton, Mrs. F. Taylor, W. F. 
Gibson, R. W. Martinoff, H.Seward, T. T. Williams, 
Mrs. W. B. Dolan, Mr. and Mrs. Kirk Harris, D. B. 


Moody, H. R. Coates and H.C. Stilwell, all of San 
Francisco, were at Paso Robles in December. 
—eeo— 
PASADENA. 


New Year’s day at Pasadena was as mild and sunny 
as any previous anniversary, and had it not fallen on 
Sunday the Tournament of the Roses, the great annual 
fete on which so much local pride is bestowed, would 
have passed off as brilliantly as its predecessors. As 
it was the event, slated for Monday, the 2d, was a 
lamentable failure, not because of lack of enthusiasm 
or interest but because the long looked for and wished 
for rain came with steady downpour. 

The magnificent six-in-hand coach of Hotel Green 
was not taken from the stables. It was to have been 
occupied by Mrs. Henry Vilas, Misses Dodworth, 
Sherman, Holmes, Corning, Harkness, Daniels, and 
the Misses Stimson.—Hotel Green Topics. 

The new annex of Hotel Green, which, by the way, 
is nearly as large as the main building and fairly 
rivals it in elegance, was formally opened yesterday 
(January 16th). The affair was much in the nature of 
a grand ball, and was attended by representatives of 
some of the best families in Southern California as well 
as visitors from abroad, all of whom feel a pride in 
the beautiful and substantial hostelry which has been 
erected in the Crown of the Valley. 

Late arrivals at the Hotel Green are Addison D. 
Kelly of Chicago, R. T. McCready of Pittsburg, Mrs. 
Geo. W. Newburg of Chicago, and C. T. Anderson of 
Reading, Pa. 

Others who have taken apartments at the hotel for 
the season are: Mrs. B. Rush Wendell and Mrs. Ten 
Eyck Wendell of Cazenovia, N. Y., A. G. Milbank of 
New York City, N. Field of Manchester, England, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Landes and two daughters of Port 
Townsend, Washington, and Dr. Hennig of Chicago. 


—OS— 
SANTA MONICA. 


The first season of Hotel Arcadia as a winter resort 
opens auspiciously with numerous autographs on the 
register, among which are Mrs. F. B. Hinckley and 
maid of San Francisco, Mr. A.J. Lendrum and wife 
and Mr. Scott McDonald and wife of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Rev. A. P. Saunders of Wytheville, Va., Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Mitchell of Pueblo, Colorado, and Mrs. 
E. F. Hurlburt and Miss Jennie Hurlburt of Pasa- 
dena, accompanied by their friend Mrs. Irving of 
Chicago. 

The Santa Monica Improvement Club is organizing a 
campaign for aggressive systematic work in making the 
most of Santa Monica’s attractive features and elimi- 
nating so far as possible the few drawbacks. 

A complete and thorough sewer system has just been 
put in operation, a new pleasure wharf and plank 
walk built on the beach, andin inviting patronage as 
an all-the-year-round resort Santa Monicans feel that 
their efforts must not be nullified by neglect of even 
obscure localities. It is understood that the Improve- 
ment Club has offered a premium of $50 for the best- 
kept residence grounds, and $25 for the second best. 

Miss Henrietta Crossman, Chas. Dickson, Manager 
Spencer and wife, with others of the “ Mistakes Will 
Happen Company,’’ spent a delightful day at Santa 
Monica recently. 
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KINNEY COUNTY, TEXAS. 


A GREAT GRAZING COUNTRY. 


In the extreme southern portion of the county 
of Kinney, the pride of all the prairies, one hundred 
and thirty-three miles west of San Antonio, and 
thirty-five miles north of the Mexican border, is sit- 
uated the town of Spofford, known throughout 
Southwestern Texas as the gateway to the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, as the distributing point for the 
Government post at Fort Clark, as the headquar- 
ters for the itinerant stockmen en route from their 
monthly tours of cattle inspection, and as the point 
of distribution for the various ranches located in 
Kinney, Malverick and Val Verde counties, Texas. 

Fort Clark, located on the outskirts of the pic- 
turesque village of Brackettville, is probably the 
most modern of all the posts at present in the Gov- 
ernment’s possession. It is here that Uncle Sam 
keeps in reserve more than twelve hundred of his 
intelligently aggressive and formidable soldiers, 
who afford ample protection to citizens residing on 
Texas-Mexican border, and on whom he may call 
to suppress any internal uprising or assaults of 
foreign foe. 

The 23d Texas regiment, under command of 
Colonel Smythe, at present encamped at Fort Clark, 
is composed entirely of volunteers. The troops are 
required to drill six hours per day and at their pres- 
ent rate of progress and improvement they will 
soon deserve to be classed as regulars. The regi- 
mental band, which daily discourses National airs 
and appropriate selections, is a source of sincere 
pleasure to the numerous visitors to the post, 
especially to the young lady habitué who is so 
prone to do homage to the soldier. 

The cattle business is, of course, the principal 
industry of Southwestern Texas, and the vast 
acreage of prairie land comprised in the prosperous 
county of Kinney is utilized almost exclusively for 
this purpose. Upon the immense plains thousands 
of cattle are yearly grazed until their condition 
having become prt and prime, they are driven in 
herds to Spofford, loaded in stable cars and for- 
warded to the various markets. There is just as 
much system to be seen on the successful ranch 
as there is in the management of a railroad, or the 
operation of a watch factory, and a month or six 
weeks spent with the cowboy, affords tothe un- 
initiated, not only adecidedly novel experience, but, 
likewise, enables any one to acquire knowledge and 
accumulate information, the benefit of which is 
material especially to those engaged or interested 
in agricultural pursuits. An ordinary ranch con- 
sists of 25,000 to 100,000 acres, inclosed by a wire 
fence. The general foreman, having supervision, 
subdivides the ranch into sections. Eachof these 
subdivisions, or sections, is placed in the im- 
mediate charge of a number of cowboys whose 
duty it is to see that the cattle find grass and water. 
The cowboy must also ‘‘ ride the fence’’ at stated 
periods each week to see that it is intact, thus not 
only preventing the escape of any of their ‘‘ hoofs 
and horns,”’ but also precluding the possibility of 
depredations, for the cattle thief isnot yet absolutely 
extinct. 

The calves, usually dropped in the spring, are 
rounded up and driven into the corral when about 
six months old, where they are branded and are 
then turned loose on the range to feed and fatten. 
When ten months or a year old another round-up 
is made and the heifer calves are driven to the ship- 
ping point and forwarded to the market. The male 
calves are usually grazed until three or four years 
old before being offered for slaughter. Texas 
beeves are marketed principally during the spring 


when there is a deficiency of cattle on the ranches 
of the Northwest. At this season the ranches 
located in the territories and Northwestern States 
are unable to supply either grain or grass-fed 
beeves, and, therefore, the cattle which have been 
flourishing on the prolific grass and nutritious mes- 
quite bean of the Texas prairies are eagerly sought 
for and bring a handsome premium. 

The climate of this section is very agreeable and 
itis a fine sporting ground. Itis the home of turkey 
and deer and the haunt of the coyote and panther, 
with frequent streams in which are an abundance 
of the various specimens of the finny tribe which 
the true sportsman will find an attraction. 

Probably the most attractive place in Kinney 
county is Siiver Lake, twenty-five miles due north 
of Spofford, reached by a most magnificent drive, 
leading via both Brackettville and Fort Clark. 
The lake is so full of fish that to bait your hook you 
must hide behind the dam, which is three hundred 
yards in width and two miles long. It is sur- 
rounded by a gorgeous grove, the trees of which 
have grown sturdy and massive with age, and their 
many branches projecting gracefully from the enor- 
mous trunks afford such protection that the fisher- 
man may spend the entire day in this favorite 
pastime without having experienced the slightest ill 
effects. The medicinal properties of the Silver 
Lake spring are so well known and appreciated in 
this immediate vicinity, thateven the comparatively 
crude accommodations with which its visitors 
must contend has no tendency to deter those who 
are seeking a restoration of health. The visitors 
to this charming resort are gradually increasing 
and it is confidently predicted that in a few years 
these waters will be famous and their medicinal 
properties duly recognized and appreciated. 

O. W. Zuehl, 
Agent S. P. Co., Spofford, Texas 


DISCOVERY OF AN AZTEC TEMPLE 
AT EL PASO. 


Press dispatches chronicle the discovery at El 
Paso of the remains of an Aztec temple. It is said 
the discovery was made by Dr. Leo Berson, a 
graduate of Oxford University and an archzolo- 
gist of note, who is connected with the preparatory 
university at the City of Mexico. 

At his own solicitation he was sent by the 
Mexican government to search for the remains of 
an Aztec village, which he learned from ancient 
records in the archives of Mexico were situated 
somewhere near El Paso on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande. 

Recently he unearthed several stones covered 
with hieroglyphics within the corporate limits of 
the town, and at a depth of ten feet a wall of solid 
masonry was uncovered. Dr. Berson is confident 
he has discovered the Aztec temple, and expects to 
unearth many valuable relics. Should his expecta- 
tions be realized the discovery will be one of the 
most extraordinary and interesting ever made in 
America. 





THE THEATRES OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The Mardi Gras visitor to New Orleans on pleas- 
ure bent, will find among other amusements, six 
splendid theatres: the new Klaw and Erlanger 
temples of Thespis ‘‘The Tulane’’ and the ‘‘ Cres- 
cent,’’ recently erected on the site of the old and 
historic building formerly the Tulane University; 
the Academy of Music; St. Charles; Grand Opera 
House and the magnificent French Opera House, 
the latter described elsewhere herein. 
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Deming, N. M.: Ten carloads of apples have recently been 
shipped from the vicinity of Deming, principally to Denver, Colo. 
New Mexico may yet be heard from as a producer of fruit. 


Yuma, Ariz.: The citizens of this place are considering the 
question of constructing an addition to the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way bridge to be used by wagons. It will cost about $15,000.— 
U. S. Govt. Advertiser. 


Honolulu, H.I.: Plans are wellunder way for a coaling station 
at Honolulu for the U. S. Navy. Piers and slips willbe con- 
structed for immediate use, in advance of the work to be done later 
in developing the Pearl Harbor reservation. 


Albany, Or.: Bids have been asked for by the county officers 
for remodeling andimproving the courthouse here. 


Sacramento, Cal.: Work will be commenced early in the spring 
on a new ten thousand dollar steel drawbridge near Walnut 
Grove. 


Uvalde, Tex.: The Uvalde National Bank has been organized 
with a capital of fifty thousand dollars. 


El Paso, Tex.: An issue of fifty-one thousand dollars in bonds 
for municipal improvements has been authorized. 


Albambra, Cal.: An electric railway connecting Alhambra with 
Los Angeles is projected, and recent developments indicate that 
construction will be commenced soon. 


Lompo:, Cal.: Itis stated that the gypsum mines located near 
Point Sal will shortly be reopened. These mines have been 
closed for several years, owing to the importation of gypsum from 
Mexico. The Mexican gypsum mined by peon labor was taken 
as ballast by homeward-bound schooners, and could be laid down 
in San Francisco cheaper than the local product. The protective 
tariff now makes possible the reopening of these mines. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


Press dispatches state that the Los Angeles and 
Pasadena Electric Railway, operating a local service 
in the city of Pasadena and a through line between 
Altadena and Los Angeles, has been purchased by the 
same syndicate that recently acquired the street 
railway system of Los Angeles. It is understood that 
the syndicate is composed of capitalists who have 
large holdings in the Southern Pacific Company. 


It isexpected that a Pullman sleeping car will soon 
be placed in service on the ‘‘Shore Line” of the 
Southern Pacific between San Francisco and Surf, for 
the accommodation of tourists who choose this line 
en route between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
because of the number of old Spanish Missions located 
near it, and because of the charming scenery viewed 
when passing over the Santa Ynez Mountains on the 
stage line connecting Santa Barbara and Surf. 

As the train service is so arranged as to give a daylight 
ride between San Francisco and Surf southbound and 
between Paso Robles and San Francisco northbound 
the car will be operated somewhat as a parlor car, 
seat fare only being charged to occupants between 
those points in the direction named. The car will 
also afford comfortable sleeping accommodation for 
passengers arriving at Surf from the south in the 
evening and proceeding north the following morning, 
and for this service the usual charge will be made. 


In pursuance of its established policy to maintain 
the equipment of its lines according to the best 
standards, the Southern Pacific Company has just 
placed orders for twelve new tourist sleeping cars that 
in some respects will be different from any other cars 
of their class. They will have the latest style wide 
vestibule, be lighted with Pintsch gas and mounted 
on steel-tired paper wheels. Altogether they will 
afford quite the best accommodations yet provided for 
holders of second-class tickets. 


SOUTHWEST MINING NOTES. 


John Evans, one of the original discoverers and 
locators of the celebrated Pilares mine, south of Bis- 
bee, A. T., in the State of Sonora, Mexico, recently 
conferred with Embassador Clayton in regard to the 
stealing of his claim by some Mexican officials, and 
this matter has been referred to the State Department 
at Washington. The probabilities are that Mr. Evans 
= his partners will recover possession of this prop- 
erty. 

A large body of Wolframite has been discovered 
near Stein’s Pass, Arizona, by Messrs. Evans, White 
and James of El] Paso. This find is especially impor- 
tant in view of the recent rise in prices paid for this 
mineral. 

Under the operations of the newly formed Patholes 
Mining and Milling Company, the old Patholes mine 
near Picacho is proving a money-maker. Four two- 
stamp mills are continuously at work, running through 
forty-four tons every twenty-four hours. 

_ Machinery will soon be put in for sawing and polish- 
ing the onyx in the Big Bug quarries between Prescott 
and Phoenix, Arizona. 

A telephone line has recently been constructed from 
the United Verde mines at Jerome, A. T., to Prescott. 


New machinery has been erected at the Vekol mine, 
near Casa Grande, Arizona. Although heretofore 
mined by crude methods, the Vekol has proven a very 
valuable property. 


The Old Boot Mining Company, iocated fifteen 
miles south of Red Rock station, has resumed opera- 
tions and is turning out a carload of copper bullion 
per week. 

A big smelting plant has recently been installed by 
the Spenazuma Mining Company north of Bowie, Ari- 
zona. Three 55 horse-power boilers are among the 
equipments. 

A smelter has been erected at the Azurite mine, 
a few miles south of Tucson, Arizona, 


At Crittenden, on the line of the N. M.& A.R.R., 
south of Benson, some very valuable copper properties 
have been sold to Eastern capitalists, who intend to 
press development as rapidly as possible. 


A large copper deposit has recently been discovered 
four miles south of Nogales, in the State of Sonora, 
Mexico. It is understood that this deposit belongs to 
Mr. W. A. Clark of the United Verde Copper Company, 
and that he purposes to develop this property and 
will probably build a railway from Nogales to the 
mine, 


LONG TRIP FOR A TINY TOT. 


The watchful care for the comfort of ladies and 
children given on the personally conducted excur- 
sions of the Southern Pacific is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from an article which appeared in 
the San Francisco Examiner of August 16th last, 
under the above caption; and the subjoined tele- 
gram: 


‘She is just a wee bit of a flaxen-haired tot, not yet 
five years old. The little girl arrived here last night 
from Jackson, Mississippi, from which place she jour- 
neyed alone. When the little girl parted from her 
mother last Thursday afternoon at Jackson there was 
sewed to the hem of her frock a tag bearing the in- 
scription, ‘Bessie Wilcox, from Mrs. Lulu Wilcox, 
Jackson, Mississippi, to A. C. Marks, San Francisco, 
California.’ This tag was on the child’s dress when 
Mr. Marks took possession of her at Oakland. When 
Bessie left Jackson she was placed in charge of Con- 
ductor Charles Sloat, who looked after her welfare as 
far as New Orleans. On her arrival at that city H. A. 
Abbott, the ticket agent of the Southern Pacific, placed 
her in the care of A. G. Jones, a representative of the 
Sunset line, who kept a watchful eye on her until she 
was met by her uncle.’’ 


Telegram from General “Passenger Agent Morse to General ‘Pas- 
senger Agent T. H. Goodman: 


7. 4. G. NEW ORLEANS, 8-12, ’08. 
San Fran. 
Your wire 3d. Bessie Wilcox left here in 
tourist car on No. 20 last night, in care of Conductor. 
S. F. B. MORSE. 


y 
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WHERE THE BURDEN HAS TO FALL. 


(From an address delivered by H. P. Robinson at the 
National Currency Convention, Omaha, Neb., Septem- 
ber 13, 1898.) 

Of the gross earnings of the railways of the 
country it may be said in round numbers that in the 
year 1896-97 officials of the companies received 
about $12,000,000. The stockholders got $57,000,- 
ooo in dividends. The employés got $453,000,000. 
When earnings fall off by $185,000,000, as they did 
that year, it is quite certain that that amount can- 
not be saved out of the $12,000,000 paid to the 
higher officials. It cannot be saved out of the 
$57,000,000 paid to stockholders. There is only 
one direction in which the bulk of it can be saved, 
and that is out of the $453,000,000 paid to labor. 
It is labor that must bear the burden of any serious 
diminution in earnings or any serious increase in 
the burden of expense. I wish to impress on every- 
one who hears me, and everyone who reads this, so 
strongly thatit can never be forgotten, the fact 
that, while there are many other interests involved 
in the prosperity of the railways, the interest of 
labor in that prosperity immeasurably overshadows 
allothers. The first great interest in the railways, 
of course, is that of the nation—the interest of the 
American people who depend upon the railways for 
their commerce, their travel and their communica- 
tion. That interest, however, is only an indirect 
one, inasmuch as the people have no fear that 
whether the railways are prosperous or not they 
will ever cease to be operated. Of the direct in- 
terests, that of capital is large. Fifty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars a year of dividends is a considerable 
sum of money, even though it represents only a 
small return on the capital invested. The officials 
of the companies also havealargeinterest individu- 
ally in the prosperity of the companies to the 
extent that their salaries amount in the aggregate 
to $12,000,000 a year. The manufacturers of rail- 
way supplies and the dealers in materials are inter- 
ested also, to the extent of the manufacturers’ or 
middlemen’s profits on some $300,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000 a year. But all these interests dwindle 
into insignificance as compared to the colossal in- 
terest of labor, which receives upward of four hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars a year in the form of 
wages to about 900,000 men. These men have their 
families, and with them they constitute about 5 per 
cent of the population of this country. About one 
person in every twenty is directly dependent on the 
railway companies for support and livelihood, and 
that support and that livelihood are jeopardized by 
everything which affects earning power or increases 
the burden of the companies. 


DISTRIBUTORS. 


Railways are the great distributors of passengers 
and freight, and they are likewise the greatest dis- 
tributors of money. Unlike banks, railways never 
hoard money. Wherever the railways go, they 
give employment to labor, help industry, and 
encourage trade. Every month the pay car of the 
railway companv goes forth and scatters money at 
each station. Every shop, every factory, every 
business gets some, including the butchers, the 
bakers, the clothing store, and so on, all becoming 
recipients of the millions annually distributed in 
this way by our railways. Thus, when a laboring 
man, a tradesman or a farmer votes to reduce the 
income of the railways below the point where the 
property can be kept up, he is indirectly reducing 
his own wages, throwing himself out of a job, in- 
juring his own business, or, as in the case of the 
farmer, destroying the home market for his products. 





‘‘Ithink I know now,’ 
determined effort to masticate his first ration of army beef, ‘‘what 
people mean when they talk of the sinews of war.’’ 


said the soldier who was making a 


Teacher—‘‘ Why is it wrong to have two wives ?”’ 
Tommy—“ ’Cos no man can serve two masters.” 


Bert—‘‘ What? Resigned the position I got you as collector 
for Jones ?”’ 

Syd—‘‘ You bet! Why, I owed money to most of the men he 
sent me to dun.” 


‘* Say, mister, would you give a nickel to a man who never told 
a lie?”’ 

‘* Oh, go ’way ; what are you giving me ?”’ 

‘It ain't fer me, mister; it's fer me deaf-and-dumb brother.”’ 
—N. W. Magazine. 

Seeker—I wonder how Jonah felt when the whale swallowed 
him? 

Sageman—Down in the mouth, of course. 

Business Man (disconsolately)—My affairs are in such a con- 
dition that there is no prospect of straighteningthem out. I wish 
I could find some quiet spot, some place unknown, where I could 
hide myself fora couple of months. 

Business Manager of Newspaper—Why don’t you advertise for 
such a place? 


Little Louise, from Boston, was struggling alternately with her 
arithmetic and her natural history lessons for the morrow without 
making much headway. Finally she exclaimed: ‘I wishI were 
an Australian rabbit!’’ ‘‘ An Australian rabbit !’’ said her mother, 
‘*why do you wish you were an Australian rabbit?” ‘‘ Because 
they multiply so rapidly,’’ was the reply.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


‘*That’s a fine, solid baby of yours, Middleton,’’ said a friend 
who was admiring thefirst baby. ‘‘ Do you think he’s solid?” 
asked Middleton, rather disconsolately. ‘‘Itseems to meas if he 


’ 


were all holler.’’—Stray Stories. 


Haryrick—‘‘ My boy Josh is orful small fer his age.”’ 
Hedgrow—‘‘ You allus wuz lucky. I hev ter pay full railroad 
fare fer Eben.”’ 


The Poet (insinuatingly)—‘‘ Don’t you think we would make a 
good couplet ?”’ 
She (coyly)—‘‘ I’m not averse.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Professor (at last lecture of the term): ‘‘ The examination 
papers are now in the hands of the printer. Are there any ques- 
tions to be asked on the examinations ?”’ 

Voice (fromthe rear): ‘‘ Who's the printer ?’’—Yale Record. 


One boy met another who had a suspicious redness about the 
eyes and adroop at the corners of his mouth. 

‘* Say,”’ said the first boy, ‘‘] heard your father was on a ship 
once.” 

The other quenched a sob and nodded. 

‘‘Was it a whaler?”’ 

‘*Yes, it was. And you bet he learned the business good too.’’ 
—Detroit Tribune. 


Teacher (to new scholar)—‘‘ Now, Mary, I'll give you a sum. 
Suppose that your father owed the butcher $13 17, $11 13 to the 
baker, $27 08 to the coal merchant, $15 10 to the landlord—”’ 

Mary (confidently) —‘‘ We should move.”’—N. O. Times-‘Dem- 
ocrat. 


‘‘What appears to be the matter with your father ?"’ inquired the 
doctor, as he hastily put his clothes on. ‘‘ He’s got the plum- 
bago,” replied the boy. ‘I think that’s what maw says it is.”’ 
‘‘Pain in the small of the back, I presume?”’ said the doctor. 
‘*No, sir; he hain’t got no small of the back. My paw weighs 
284 pounds.” —Chi-zago Record. 


Mrs. Cobwigger—‘‘ What kind of a stocking would you like to 
have to hang up for Christmas?’’ Freddie—‘‘ Well, ma, I’m not 
particular about its being all wool, but I would like to have ita 
yard wide.’ —/udge. 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President................... 
E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager.. . 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent........... 


pie Deht chat gaecawes shack kun cnenban SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent ...... © .........ccceeeeeeeee SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent...... ..........eeeeeeeee SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent... 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent ... 


Peeheuabaie coe vete 4 beak .eeeeeeeeeeeSAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon...........-.0e. sce eece enero eens PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 


Co. WE. TRE, FD BEGG oc occ cet veces ss ccvccccsces 
S. F. B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent .........-.. 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent .............. 


Labbe GRBs Suse aeKe® se eeeesceesess NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM.—11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 

RUD. FALCK.... General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Oe US arr Commercial Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

® Be EE Commercial Agent 

TIMO. MD.—209 E. German Street. 

es ey SEED win wo cnvccccecccvccsconnssessnesseecs Agent 

TON, MASS.—9 State Street. 

mm OUmmImh..................: New England Agent 
a, ¥ _— 220 Ellicott Square. 

shakphieobnause Traveling Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO, TEL 38 So. Clark Street. 
W. G. NEIMYER..General Western Passenger Agent 


ee Cnamber of Commerce Building. 
W. H. CONNO 


ED cebboseeakbakGeneensl Commercia] Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO. 
i, Mi POET cs n0ccencuccesssasee Commercial Agent 
— CAL. 
BE ee eee Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLO.—1112, 17th Street. 
A SNE eee General Agent 
— PASS, TEX. 
DUNLAP..Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt.,M.I. R. R. 
EL PABO, TEX. 
4 ee re Commercial Agent 
FRESNO, CAL. 
S. F. et ccne sees sbuee District Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
J.R i, CHRISTIAN ia fot Ani ot od Commercial Agent 
HAMBU GERMANY.—6-8 Karisburg. 
RUD. Be hoe ...General European Passenger Agent 
HAVAN. A. 
ED 5s ce ccaeabibnseoasseebessonacaee Agents 
A, MONT. 
OW Oe Traveling Passenger Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
H. C. REESE LP cpbeS bes pesbebarsacken Commercial Agent 
'Y, MO.—Room 7, Exchange Building. 


Ee ECsRRchssesucoecabesene Commercial Agent 


5 ihe STRICKER ce ninih ieee Aibeonesss ie xkeasdab Agent 

iL, ENG.—25 Water Street. 
RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG.—49 ‘Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 
RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—229 South Spring Street. 

G. W. LUCE...... Assistant General Passenger Agent 

CHESTER, IOWA. 

eo =a Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, 

2. Commercial Agent 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

(S|) rer Traveling Passenger Agent 


FeuLa DEC MED Kin Sade Tue pREERRS EONS DERINGRE HovusToN, TEx. 
ee ay a4 Noel Block. 
PL CNnA Se saaseee Traveling Passenger Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, a. 
H. B. ABBOTT ... .....cs00s00008 City Passenger Agent 
= be z. x0 Broadw wa 
acvnhngemiie astern Passenger’ Agent 
OGDEN. UTAH 
FORMA IRINONEE Ro os osc scicapuesbsissuceaes cit shaesa’ Agent 
rr, CAL. 
SPMD. scbnsancaAcvannnaae ancl Commercial Agent 


riba PA.—109 South Third Street. 








PORTL RE 
J. B, KIRKLAND 
LANDS, CAL. 
EE 55k sia sown uiechamsisnaeaseesapenean sane 
a CAL. 
B. OCHELTREE................ Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. FALCK ...General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAME ; 
ear ne ee eer pr Agent 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block. 
PMCEce sigechchosakssosh panna see General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
J. McMIL ee Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
SX AMENIATIN | 5001000505 <0corcescsecrones Agent 
_, —869 Fifth Street 
MCMILLAN...............00 Commercial Agent 
SAN PRANCISCO oe 613 Market Street. 
BIGOIUOHIIOR........ .-s- cone s00-5. General Agent 


SAN JOBE, CAL GAL, Second & Santa Clara Streets : 
ith nan soessbenbGebhaved «sheen sehupa ae Agen 
SAN = ag: OBISPO, CAL. 
J. BUELL ..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
SAVANNAH. GA.—10 Bull Street 
C. W. MURPHY.......... Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE by Ptr First Avenue. 
THOS. A. GRAHAM........ District Passenger Agent 
MO. —220 North Fourth Street 
E. TOWNSLEY................-- Commercial Agent 


JONES 
SYRACUSE, N. Le — South Franklin Street. 
tt» ol > eee, Traveling Passenger Agent 
TACOMA WASH. 8 oi Pacific Avenue. 
THOS. A. GRAHAM......... District Passenger Agent 


GOODALE......... Traveling Agent, M.I. R. R. 

WACO, TEX. 

J. G. MEYERHOEFER............ Commercial Agent 
blew wr ty os. D. C. 

. POSTON..... General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific Company, 
and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be 
obtained on application by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 


The New Train! 
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This new and palatial Pullman Vestibuled Train consists of 


Composite Car— Sleeping Cars— 
Containing Reading, Writing and Containing twelve sections, State 
Smoking Rooms, Buffet, Barber Rooms and Drawing Rooms 
Shop and Bath Room ; 

Compartment Car— Dining Car— 
Containing seven Private Compart- In which all meals are served . 
ments and Double Drawing Rooms a la carte 


Annex Sleeping Car through without change between 
San Francisco and Chicago 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO FROM LOS ANGELES 
Monday and Thursday Tuesday and Friday 


se mows r Southern Pacific Zompany a « 








Overland via Southern Pacific 





The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting lines at 
New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing variety of routes, 
both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can 
be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
SUNSET ROUTE. 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 19. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
change; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 

No. 99. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED—Day Coach San Francisco to 
Bakersfield; Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining Car San Francisco to Mendota Daily. 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Chicago via 
Los Angeles, Monday and Thursday only. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via E] Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso, 
Ft. Worth and St. Louis. Personally conducted. 


TOUOESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. Personally conducted. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to St. Paul, via El Paso, 
Ft. Worth and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Cincin- 
nati via E] Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Louis 
via E] Paso and Houston. Personally conducted. 


SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Personally conducted. 


Nvo.1001. SUNSET LIMITED-—A Solid Vestibuled train, 
San Francisco to New Orleans. Composite Buffet Library Car, 
Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and Compartment Car, Double 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Tuesdays and Saturdays. 


No. 1003. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED. A solid ves- 
tibuled train Los Angeles to Chicago, with through Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, without change. 
Carries Composite Buffet Library Car, Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 
Leaves Los Angeles Tuesday and Friday, San Francisco 


Monday and Thursday. 
OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 
Nv. 1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily —Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U. P 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, via R. G. W. 
and D. & R. G. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Sacramento to Chicago (from Port- 
land), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 
* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 
* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Denverand Omaha. 


THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Minne- 
apolis, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver 
and Kansas City. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Sacramento, con- 
necting with similar car Sacramento to Chicago. 


No. 3. EUROPEAN MAIL Daily— Vestibule double 
Drawing Room a Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Om 

Vestibule Deowhes “Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 
Tourist — Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Om 
These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
age Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars running through 
to Bosto’ 
Daily Tourist Car from San Francisco mentioned in first instance connects 
w.th these cars at 8 on day f g departure from Los Angeles. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleep! ~ Car San Francisco to Portland and Sacra- 
mento to Portland (from Chicago ). 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via Portland and Tacoma. 





WEST BOUND. 

No. 20. SUNSET EXPRESS—Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco without change; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car, 
Los Angeles to Lathrop Daily. 


No. 100. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED-—Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day Coach Bakersfield to 
San Francisco; Dining Car Mendota to San Francisco Daily. 
Through Drawing-Room Sleeping Car (from Chicago) from 
Los Angeles Friday and Tuesday only. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Tuesday from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
a (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. 

Worth). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles (Wednesday 
from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. Worth). Personally 
conducted. ‘ 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C 
to San Francisco (Thursday from New Orleans). Personally 
conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago and St. 
Louis to San Francisco (Saturday from Ft. Worth). Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Cincinnat{ to San Francisco (Friday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco 
(Saturday from Houston). Personally conducted. 

SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Washington, D.C. to San 
Francisco (Sunday from New Orleans). Personally conducted 

No. 1002. SUNSET LIMITED. A Solid Vestibuled 
train, New Orleans to San Francisco. Composite Buffet Li- 
brary Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through 
without change. Leaves New Orleans Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

No. 1004. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED. A solid ves- 
tibuled train, Chicago to Los Angeles, with through Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco without change. 
Carries Composite Buffet Library Car, Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. Leaves 
Chicago Tuesday and Saturday. 


ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 2. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily —Vestibule Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco. Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (for Portland), 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

WEDNESDAY. * Tourist moeging Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denve 

* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kan- 
sas City and Denver. 


THURSDAY. * Tourist nes Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (to Port- 
land), connecting with similar car Sacramento to Los Angeles. 
Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 
No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily— at Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisc: 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Fiamiaee, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 
THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Minneapolis to Los 
Angeles, via Sioux City and Cheyenne. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers. Daily Tourist Car for San Francisco carries passengers 
from these cars west of Sacramento. 


ROUTE. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to Sacramento (to Chicago) 
and Portland to San Francisco. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SuNSET, OGDEN 
and SHASTA ROUTES see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SuNsET. 
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In aaaition to a comprehensive system of Through Pullman Palace and Tourist 
Sleeping Cars, superior equipment, roadbed and train service, there are some 


unusual advantages offerea to 


Overland 


Travelers via the popular scenic lines 








Sunset via El Paso, Ft. Worth and St. Louis, or via 
se San Antonio, New Orleans, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 

Route to the North and East 

Ogden via Salt Lake City and Denver, or Cheyenne to 
ae Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago and 

Route the East 

Shasta via Portland and Spokane or Tacoma, Seattle, 
oe Calgary and Pasqua; or via Helena and Bozeman 

Route to St. Paul, Minneapolis and the East 

OF THE 


Soutuern Paciric Company 


Travelers can learn all about them and save money by calling at Ticket 


offices of Southern Pacific Company named on page 62. 





FROM SAN FRANCISCO, TUESDAYS & SATURDAYS 
FROM NEW ORLEANS, MONDAYS & THURSDAYS 


H Cype of Glegancc ... 


The most perfect example of the luxury of modern railway travel. Equipment consists 
Composite Buffet-Library Car, Ladies’ Compartment and Parlor Car, elegant Double 
Drawing-room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. It is broad vestibuled throughout, gas 
lighted and steam heated, and runs solid from ocean to ocean, 


H Royal Train Hlong a Royal ay 








